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Tue Worn-out Horse” Craze. 


Sympathy for horse dealers, especially when their 
dealing is in worn-out horses, would seem to be a 
rather misplaced feeling. Generally these gentlemen 
are capable of taking care of themselves. But this 
is not always the case, and at present in London 
they meet with something less than justice at the 
hands of the press, the public, and the magistrates. 

A year or two since someone started a legend about 
old horses being sent to Germany where they were 
made into sausages and returned here at a nice profit. 
The prejudice against horse-flesh and the feeling that 
we were being ‘‘done”’ by the profitable resale to us 
of our own worthless screws caused an outcry. This 
did no good, and then the penny-a-liner heightened 
the sensation by an imaginary description of the 
dreadful animals which were shipped across the 
German Ocean. Then the R.S.P.C.A. took the 
matter up and ‘‘ energetic officers ’’ were told off to 
look after the traffic. We know too well what an 
energetic officer can do when specially instructed. A 
few lame horses were stopped on their way to the 
wharf. They were lame, and the person in charge 
was incontinently fined. The punishment was for 
‘cruelty’ in walking a horse in an unfit state. To 
evade this the dealers adopted the method of carrying 
all lame horses to the wharf in a float. 

As a counter-move the prosecutors stopped the 
floats and accused the person in charge of cruelty 
owing to the vibration of the vehicle. This necessi- 
tated evidence that the horse was unfit to be kept 
alive, and such evidence was obtained. 

Ingenious magistrates had no doubt the float was 
only used to hide the horse from sight. Veterinary 
and police evidence was produced of “heat, swelling, 
and pain,” of incurable disease, and the press (police 
court reporter) capped the whole by graphic descrip- 
tions of decrepit old horses being shipped to a foreign 
shore in a semi-paralysed condition. 

The real facts are that for a big horse about six 
pounds can be obtained in the foreign market, where- 
. cally two can be made here. Horsemen know 
by & worn-out horse’? means. Hundreds are 
- every week that are not quite fit to draw—say a 
— load. They are perhaps stiff, and troubled 
a — deformity of limbs, but it is manifestly 
nee to say that such horses “are unfit to be kept 
till th There are many “ old favourites ” kept alive 

vey are found dead in the meadow, suffering 
quite as much as those sent abroad for food. 
in . a the owners are commended as humane, 
«© other they are vilified as brutes. The difference 


FRACTURE OF THE OCCIPUT. 


By Josuva A. Nunn, F.R.C.V.S., C.1.E., D.S.O. 
Vet.-Major, A.V.D. 


On June 30th, while the guard was being relieved 
at Whitehall, a troop mare of the Royal Horse Guards 
on coming out of the stable began to fidget about. The 
animal was always somewhat hot tempered, and the 
paving stones in front of the stables are slippery. 
Her hind legs slipped from under and she fell heavily 
on the right side of the head, death being almost 
instantaneous. On post-mortem examination the 
muscles on the right side of the poll were very dark 
in colour and bruised; the spinal canal was filled 
with blood, also the base of the brain. The occiput 
was fractured in three pieces, viz. the right condyle 
broken off and the basilar process fractured in two. 
Fracture of the base of the skull is common in human 
beings, particularly heavy people getting falls from 
horses. In this case perhaps the weight of the 
rider—the animal was mounted—might have some- 
thing to say to it, as a Life Guardsman rides about 
20 stone. 


STRANGE CAUSE OF RUPTURED UTERUS. 
By A. T. Hurron, M.R.C.V.S., Barnstaple. 


A mare in foal was found staggering in a field 
early in the morning, having been seen the previous 
evening apparently in perfect health. She managed 
to ramble into the stable, but on the head being 
raised for the purpose of drenching fell down and 
expired without a struggle. She was a well bred 
mare of about 14 hands, and within six weeks of 
foaling. 

I was able to make a post-mortem about 2 hours 
after death, and somewhat surprised to find a con- 
siderable quantity of reddish fluid in the abdomen 
without any evidence of peritonitis. On removing 
the contents of this cavity a sharp pointed body 
was found projecting from the antero-inferior part of 
the uterus, having made a ragged opening about the 
size of ashilling. The offending agent proved to be the 
lower end of the upper portion of a fractured meta- 
carpus of the foetus. The fracture had evidently taken 
place some time previously as there was an attempt at 
a rectangular union of the broken bone. 

The owner had no knowledge of the mare having 
received any rough treatment, which, or some similar 
cause must undoubtedly have brought about the 
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THE QUESTION OF “LIEN ON ANIMALS.” 


By W. F. Barrert, F.R.C.V.S., Barrister-at- Law, 
1, Garden Court, Temple. 


I am sure I shall not be contradicted if I say that 
the reply to Mr. Gray’s important question in The 
Record of last week is but a summary one, and does 
not adequately treat of the subject of lien as applying 
to a veterinary surgeon for services rendered. 

In the main the statement is correct that a pro- 
fessional man has no lien upon a patient which is in 
his infirmary, but the law on the entire subject is by 
no means settled, and it is one of those cases which 
might, with advantage, be tested for the benefit of the 
profession generally. 

It is doubtful if the magistrate’s opinion in the 
Arkcoll case was the correct one, inasmuch as pre- 

sumably the client was seeking advice for the first 
time and the system of credit was not therefore 
customary between the parties. The farrier who 
shoes a horse, whether he be a veterinary surgeon or 
not, has a right of lien for work and labour done, 
and although there are no recorded cases dealing with 
the precise point, it is arguable that a veterinary 
surgeon who receives a patient into his infirmary for 
the purpose of a surgical operation, and having per- 
formed the same has rendered the animal for a time 
incapable of labour, has the right to detain the 
— unless his reasonable fees are tendered to 

im. 

Generally speaking the veterinary surgeon cannot 
detain a horse belonging to a regular client because 
the custom of the profession is to render accounts at 
stated intervals, and not to receive cash for his pro- 
fessional services, but a strange client is regarded 
differently, for the simple reason that his bona fides 
would be in doubt, and would therefore entitle the 
surgeon to insist upon his fees before removal for 
any surgical operation he may have performed. 
Each case must of course be treated on its merits, 
but broadly, where a chattel has by labour, whether 
skilled or otherwise, been altered in its character, 
with the object, whether accomplished or not, of 
enhancing its value such chattel may be detained 
until payment for services has been tendered, and I 
find no instance recorded where the professional 


man has been treated differently to the mechanic. | 


_ In several instances the Courts have held that no 
lien can arise upon a live animal, but if one looks at 
the decisions closely it is apparent that in all these 
cases there was a contract on the part of the horse 
keeper that the owner should bave right of access to 
the animal and use the same when he thought fit 
and hence the right of lien was not capable of bein 
exercised without the contract being broken. . 

Thus itis that a livery stable keeper has no lien 
for his charges, nor has the horse trainer, inasmuch 
as there is an implied contract for the use of the 
animal in each case; a horse breaker on the other 


hand does possess the right “ah: 
he ie brokere as the horse is incapable 


I repeat that, although there is no 
record 
if one reasons from analogy it would pas ‘thag | 


_ closing the not very startling or novel fact 


when a veterinary surgeon performs an operation which 
for a time lays the animal by, that inasmuch as he 
has altered the character of the animal with a view 
to its increased utility, he van demand his fees 
before parting with his patient. It may interest 
members to know that an agister has no right of 
lien ; the veterinary surgeon is however hardly in the 
same position. It is interesting to know that the 
right of lien does not confer the right of sale, and 
one exercising the power of detention should notify 
this to the owner, forward an account of charges and 
ask for the payment of them. One is probably only 

entitled to sell when the expenses of keep are likely 
to equal or exceed the supposed value of the horse, 
again if it be desired to exercise this power notifica- 

tign must be given and reasonable care taken to see that 
a proper sale is effected. If these particulars were car- 

ried out the horse-owner would meet with little 

sympathy at the hands of any sensible judge. 

It is much to be regretted that there is not a small 
fund out of which the costs of determining im- 
portant matters could be paid. I shall, I trust, not 
be misunderstood if I say that members of the Man- 
chester Society might perhaps act wisely in deciding 
to aid any member who had a real grievance, the 
settlement of which would affect us as a body. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


IRISH CENTRAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Association was held at the Queen’ 
Arms Hotel, Dundalk, on the Ist of July, 1898. ‘The 
following were present: Messrs. D. Fulton, Mullingar 
President, in the chair; W. A. Bryne, Roscommon ; *. 
J. Cleary, Mullingar ; S. Martin, Enniskillen ; Thos. J. 
Nolan, Ardee ; J. Dawson, Cavan; A. Watson, hon. see. 
and treasurer, Dublin. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
duly signed. 

A discussion arose re the Health Conference to be 
held in Dublin in August. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION. 
By M. J. Crgary. M.R.C.V.S., Mullingar. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—It is not an ea‘ 
matter to select a subject which from the experience 
quired in the  poyon of our profession, one cal 
garnish with such an amount of novelty as will make tt 
palatable to an audience of his own confréeres. In takiné 
tuberculosis for my theme, I do so not with the intentiou 
of telling he anything new, or enshrouding It with : 
garb iu which heretofore you have never beheld it, but 
solely on account of the subject being now a common 
topic for conversation in which everyone seems t0 is 

he large amount .of public attention whic! rs 
matter has received during recent years resulted 10 » 
appointment of two Royal Commissions to inquire on 
it. The report of the first commission is now anc 
history. It extended its operations over five years, Pi, 
three times the amount of money than was origin’. 


i i i ions by a* 
allotted to it, and wound up its deliberation faba 
culosis is in the opinion of the said eommission * 
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tagious disease.” It may have put forth some further | 


revelations which have since escapad my memory. Need- 
less to say this report was received with dissatisfaction, 
as it did not throw any light on the point about which 
most people were anxious, viz., the transmissibility of 
tuberculosis from animals to man pao the use of 
meat or milk, nor inform the scientific world of anything 
it was not already aware of. With a view to solve the ques- 
tion of transmission the second Royal Commission was 
appointed, and as this body has within the past few weeks 
presented to Parliament the minutes of the evidence 
elicited by it I thought I could not do better than draw 
your attention to them. 

Some fifty witnesses were examined, comprising 
medical officers of health, veterinary surgeons, repre- 
sentatives of the Local Government Board, and Board 
of Agriculture, farmers, butchers, dairymen, and other 
representatives of sundry allied interests. As I felt 
somewhat acutely the tax on my patience occasioned 
by wading through the lengthened chain of evidence 
comprised in the report, I will here refrain from epi- 
tomising in detail the several opinions given before the 
Commission, and confine myself to considering the matter 
as a whole, while drawing especial attention to the views 
of the more prominent witnesses. 

A small proportion of the medical and veterinary 
authorities vouchsafed opinions on the transmissibilit 
of tuberculosis from the lower animals to man throug 
the instrumentality of meat and milk. 

Sir Charles Cameron, Medical Officer of Health for 
Dublin, believes that there isa danger of infection at- 
tached to the use of meat or milk of diseased animals, 
but while he admits that the risk attendant on the use 
of the latter is much more serious than on the use of the 
former, he holds that a very small percentage of human 
beings affected with tuberculosis have contracted the 
malady from either source, and if he were asked to 
assign a cause for the great mortality consequent on this 
disease, he would throw the blame on improper feeding, 
overcrowding, and poverty. 

Dr. Chalmers, one of the Medical Officers of Health 
for Glasgow, while attributing the reduction of deaths 
from tuberculosis in that city to the better housing of the 
poor, also admits that ‘accompanying that happy change 
there has been enforced a more rigorous milk and meat 
inspection. Private slaughterhouses have been pro- 
hibited, and public abattoirs erected in their place. No 
milk can be offered for sale in the city which has not 

n taken from a cow certified free from disease. 

_ Professor MacFadyean considers that taking the ques- 
tion of tuberculosis as a whole in so far as it is identified 
with the lower animals, the use of either meat or milk 
1s a rare source of infection to human beings. Meat, in 

1S opinion, seldom acts as a conveyance of disease 
germs, and even if it happened to be so polluted, cooking 
pe be bound to render it innocuous. He is of opinion 
that not more than ten people in the entire country 

} come annually inoculated through the use of meat, in 

act, he doubts if there is one. More danger should be 
tpprehended in the case of milk. He does not believe 

_ milk taken from a cow with tuberculosis of the 

oe etc., would be a source of disease, but that taken 
to m a diseased udder should not be used, as it is bound 

nai infection. He has himself detected tubercle 
ation l 4 a sample of milk submitted to him for examin- 
ya a milk sufficiently diluted or mixed with 
ee k taken from a healthy udder may be rendered 
no but would recommend a much better precau- 
anal > connection with it, viz., boil or steam it. He 
elimi Suggest that all cows with diseased udders be 
inated, 

Ro Clement Stephenson, F.R.C.V.S,, is of opinion that 
po ee Osis 1s often transmitted from man to cattle, and 
—_—,, the disease remains in man, he must ever 

& Source of infection to cattle. 


Dr. Tatham, the Superintendent of Statistics, Registrar 
General’s Office, says that the increased consumption of 
meat by people between the ages of five and thirty-five, 
during which period of their lives phthisis is apt to attack 
them, has not resulted in a corresponding increase in 
this disease, and that the same conclusions can be drawn 
— children under five years as regarding the use of 
milk. 

While most of the veterinary and medical witnesses 
deferred from giving an opinion regarding the actual 
transmission of disease from the lower animals to man, 
they all agreed that a + tes and persistent inspection 
of meat and milk should be put in force, with a view of 
lessening the danger of infection, if not entirely stamp- 
ing out the disease. 

To the question of inspection the butcher and dair 
representatives seemed to agree, but were not at all 
certain that the putting ia practice of such a scheme 
would not infict on them trouble and losses. 

The necessary qualifications for an inspectorship 
brought forth some difference of opinion. In years gone 
by veterinary surgeons were generally appointed to the 
positions “ of dairy inspectorships, but the locus standi ” 
of this office seems to have undergone material retrogres- 
sive metamorphosis, for one now finds ex-policemen, 
broken-down butchers, half-pay army men, and other 
attenuated specimens of the human race voted into those 
situations by our deep-thinking and economic local 
boards. 

Taking the witnesses as a whole, they are in favour of 
having veterinary surgeons for meat and dairy inspectors. 

Professor MacFadyean “goes one further,’ as shown 
in his examination by Professor Brown, from the minutes 
of which I take the following extract :— 

“1326. (Professor Brown.) One witness told us that 
in his opinion whether a meat inspector were a doctor or 
a butcher or a veterinary surgeon, he ought to have some 
special training before he could be considered to be com- 
petent to inspect meat: would you agree with that pro- 
position ’—I should think it was superfluous in the case 
of a veterinary surgeon at any rate, because he already 
gets the training which, above any other that he is likely 
to subject himself to, fits him for meat inspection. 

1327. Do you mean that all veterinary surgeons have 
that claim ?—-Yes, under regulations introduced by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons three years ago, 
no person can get his diploma who has not been specially 
taught and specially examined on meat inspection. 

1328. But that only applies to the men who are study- 
ing under that system, not to the veterinary surgeons of 
former times !—No, not to those who passed before. 

1329. That is what I meant; then it does not follow 
that because a man is a veterinary surgeon, therefore, he 
is competent to be a meat inspector /—No, it does not 
follow if you take anyone possessing a veterinary —— 
But at the same time I am strongly of opinion that no 
man who has not had a veterinary training is competent 
to act as a meat inspector. Meat inspection is simply a 
search for the lesions of particular diseases of the lower 
animals, and the only man who is competent to give an 
opinion as to whether these diseases are present or not 
is a veterinary surgeon. 

1330. What is the kind of training that is given now 
at the Royal Veterinary College ?—-They get a theoretical 
course of lectures on every disease of the lower animals 
that is communicable to man, indeed, I may say that 
= get a very full course of lectures dealing with the 
pathology, the naked-eye appearance, and the microscopic 
structure of all sorts of lesions in cattle or other domestic 
animals. Not only that, but they are all taught the 
application of modern methods to the diagnosis of those 
diseases, such as the use of the microscope, and the 
identification of the germs which are the cause of the 
various diseases. 


1331. Do they get any practical teaching in regard to 
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meat inspection in general ?—They get it in this way. 
There is Perdly a day at the London Veterinary Colle; 
that specimens are not sent, sometimes a considerable 
number of them, from veterinary surgeons in all parts of 
the country—of diseases of one sort or another, usually 
sent for diagnosis by me. These are invariably used to 
teach the class as to what the appearances of these par- 
ticular diseases are. In addition to that each man will 
get a series of demonstrations in a slaughterhouse. 

1332. And the opportunities have been extended to 
the enormous number of animals which have been ex- 
perimented upon at the Royal Veterinary College for the 
purpose of the former commission, and for various other 
purposes !—Yes, I feel sure there is no place where 
greater facilities are afforded than are afforded there, and 
what is more, I feel sure that the facilities which are 
available are quite sufficient to ground a man in meat 
inspection .” 

he only inference one can draw from this extract is 
that only those who have obtained their diploma within 
the past three years are warranted to perform the duties 
of a meat inspector. The professor gives in detail the 
circumstances which fit them for this task, such as 
examination of morbid specimens, diagnosing by aid of 
the microscope, and constant visiting to slaughterhouses. 
All those factors existed previous to the past three years, 
and I cannot see what recent developments in their use 
have since then been introduced which so materially en- 
hances the worth of the latter day veterinary surgeon as 
to fit him for a single post to the exclusion of a senior, 
confrere. Had I been a graduate at the Dick College 
when Professor McFadyean lectured there, 1 would now 
smart under the reflection which his evidence before the 
Royal Commission must cast on me, and recognising 
that my veterinary existence was toa large extent gener- 
ated by a father who now rejects me for an offspring of 
more recent birth, I could look on myself in no other 

than that of the bastard issue of an art to whose 

following I was wont to claim legitimate heirship. 

Almost all the witnesses who gave evidence on the 
present manner after which meat inspection is carried 
out complain of a want of uniformity of action on the 
ee of inspectors. This grievance inflicts losses on 
utchers and cattle traders. They tell us that carcases 
which pass inspection in one place are rejected as unfit 
for human f in other 7 The casual observer 
could expect no other result, as a want of uniformity in 
inspectors must of necessity give rise to an analogous dis- 
crepancy in inspections. oreover, it is only quite 
recently that veterinary and medical experts have come 
to anyt = like definite conclusions as to what classes 
of tuberculous carcases are fit or unfit for consumption. 
The evidence before the Commission goes to show that 
by far the greater portion of tuberculous meat is fit for 
food, and that it is only the cases of general tuberculosis 
that forfeiture of an entire carcase should be decided on. 

On the question of inspection hinged the institution 
of public abattoirs, and the compulsory closing of 
private slaughterhouses in cities. Some butchers were 
entirely opposed to the relegations of private slaughter- 
houses, maintaining that such a course would lean 
heavily upon the poor, and give an increased impetus 
to the trade in foreign meat to the detriment of home 
produce ; while others of this class would consent to 

ion for the losses sustain avi i i 

using the privat when y having to discontinue 
e medical and veterinary witnesses were all in 

favour of the compulsory use o i irs i 

cities S pulsory f public abattoirs in large 
e advisability of compensating for carcases sei 

as unfit for food was dealt with . the pel 

The majority of the witnesses were in favour of com. 
pensation, but much variance of opinion existed as to 
the circumstances under which it should be given. 


Some would not compensate for the carcases of co 
holding that the butcher who buys a cow knows full wel 
that she is more likely to be tuberculous than other 
classes of cattle, and cognizant of this risk previous to 
purchasing, he should bear in full any losses which may 
follow. In other words the price of cows ought to be 
regulated to meet the extra risks attendant on them. 
Other witnesses would compensate in cases where the 
owners of diseased carcases voluntarily reported such 
to the inspector ; while a third section of the witnesses 
would only give compensation in cases where the value 
of the beast was over a certain sum, which ranged be- 
tween £8 and £12. They maintain, and very justly so, 
that the giving of compensation for carcases of little 
worth would put a sort of premium or inferior meat, and 
lead to a travesty of the law by courting illicit trading 
in it. 

Mutual insurance of live stock was hinted at, but 

eived little or no favour at the hands of the witnesses. 

his idea, if put in practice, would afford Governmental 
authorities an “admirable get out” on the very vexed 
question of compensation, but is it not both unreason- 
able and unfair to ask any section of society to institute 
a scheme of mutual protection amongst themselves to 
cover or rather palliate losses which they are called on 
to sustain for the good of the public. 

The eradication of tuberculosis in the lower animals 
formed one of the principal points about which the com- 
mission sought information. The widespread prevalence 
of this disease in man and the lower animals suggested 
to the commission the propriety of calling before them 
representatives of those State departments which have 
to do with the health of both man and live stock. The 
Assistant Secretary to the Local Government Board 
gave a detailed account of the methods of procedure 
adopted by that body under the provisions of the Public 
Health Act, and other statutes of a like nature. To the 

rt of Mr. Thomas Henry Elliott, Secretary to the 

rd of Agriculture, lay the not very trivial duty of 
explaining the attitude of the above Board on the ques- 
tion of stamping out tuberculosis. If this disease 1s to 
be stamped out in British and Irish live stock it must 
first be scheduled as a disease under the provisions of 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. 

On being queried to state the general views of the 
Board of Agriculture on the necessity for attempting to 
stamp out tuberculosis Mr. Elliott replied, “I think I 
should say that even if the adoption of stamping out 
were necessary it would not be possible, and that if it 
were possible it would not be necessary.” He then went 
on to state the difficulties which would stand in the way 
of a stamping out process. The first to contend with 1 
notification. In many instances a beast may be tuber: 
culous without exhibiting any external symptoms, eve? 
to the eye of an expert observer, while the likeness of the 
affection to other complaints must make stockowners 
confound it with other diseases, and give rize to a large 
number of reports of tuberculosis where no such disease 
1S In question. 

Bearing in mind that the report which Professor Me 
Fadyean submitted to the Royal Commission of 18%, 
pointed out that “ordinary clinical examination * 
almost valueless for the detection of tuberculosis in 1 
early stages,” what an enormous number of cattle wo 
have to be slaughtered in order to ensure the destructio? 
of those cases which preclude diagnosis while the 
animals are alive. It is impossible to obtain an estimate 
of the probable cost of a scheme of stamping Ut, 
means of slaughter, same as was adopted when dealing 
with pleuro-pnenmonia, but we are safe in concluding 
that it would be something enormous—more that 
Majesty’s Government would warrant, or stockownels . 
prepared to bear. Even admitting that tuberculin 38 


reliable means of diagnosis, and its employment for & ng 
purpose would obviate the expense of slaughterime 
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Ithy cattle, the stamping out by means of slaughter 
itself. Gauged at the rate of two 
shillings per head, it would cost £635,000 to test all the 
catule in Great Britain, and £436,000 all the cattle in 
Ireland. Asthere is no precedent for the payment in 
full of a beast found to be diseased, and bearing in 
mind that at least 20 per cent. of dairy cows are so 
affected, if all the tuberculous cows in Great Britain and 
Ireland were to be slaughtered and their owners com- 
pensated for them with half price, while admitting that 
each cow is worth the average of £15, it would cost the 
cow owners of Great Britain £4,000,000, and those of 
Ireland something over £2,000,000 for the carrying out 
of such a scheme. ; 

A method of wholesale slaughter even if borne 
entirely by the State must to a large extent place a 
goodly proportion of our dairying business in the hands 
of the foreigner, and so raise the price of stock for some 

ears to come as to make it impossible for British and 
Trish feeders to compete with foreign meat in the 
English markets. 
aiving the adoption of a scheme on those lines, it has 
been suggested that isolation, if efficiently carried out, 
would prove an effective alternative to more drastic 
measures. The Board of Agriculture thinks this sug- 
gestion would turn out a practical failure. They main- 
tain that an army of inspectors would be required for 
the purpose, and the fact of animals having been isolated 
or having responded to the tuberculin test would so 
reduce their value in the markets that a serious loss 
would be inflicted cn their owners ; however, it is doubt- 
ful if consumers would agree to such a course being 
taken by the Government, and murmurs were bound to 
be forthcoming against the practice of legalizing the 
sale of meat which the authorities knew was taken from 
a diseased animal. The Board of Agriculture is satisfied 
that if it is proved that tuberculosis is regularly trans- 
mitted from animals to men, they would be ready and 
willing to take some action in the matter, but when they 
reflect that with a decline in the number of deaths from 
this disease in man there has been an increase in the 
amount of meat and milk consumed, they are of opinion 
that the lower animals hardly form an important centre 
of infection to humanity. 

Gentlemen, I will not direct your attention further to 
the evidence deduced by the Commission. Possibly I 
have touched on all the cogent points connected with 
the disease in so far as its transmissibility from the 
lower animals to man, and its stamping out, are con- 
cerned. The veterinary profession must feel grateful to 
those gentlemen, scientific and otherwise, who unfolded 

‘their extensive knowledge” before the Commission. 
Compared with many of them I feel myself in a state of 
practical ignorance in this respect. Whether I should 
attribute my insufficiency to an inability on my part for 
observing the pathological symptoms of a disease which 
must daily come under my view—for we are told that 
tuberculosis attacks twenty per cent. at least of our 
dairy cows—or deny so decided a prevalence of the 
alfection, Tam at a loss to decide. As you may naturally 
Suspect, I will adopt the latter alternative. 

. Speaking of the live-stock of Westmeath and the ad- 
Joining counties, I do not believe tuberculosis attacks 
twenty per cent. of their numbers, whether dairy cows 
- otherwise, and if I were asked to give an opinion as 

0 the revalence of the affection in the above area, I 
— mit the number of its victims to one per cent., 
= .would not be surprised if subsequent experiments or 

atisties showed this calculation to be over the mark. 
which. farmer's son, and have been reared on a farm 
ain was entirely devoted to the raising of stock. My 
suff ‘ment in the veterinary profession has proved in- 
“ em to alienate me from the avocation in which I 

$ born, for whether I like it, or otherwise, I find my- 


self still a farmer, having to yan twice each year, 
“whether I have it or not.” ve a vivid recollection 
of all the sick cattle which were on this particular farm 
for the past twenty years (during twelve of which I have 
been practising as a veterinary surgeon) and, except in 
young calves, | do not remember more than four cattle 
which I would say suffered from tuberculosis, and it may 
be suggested that there might during that period have 
been numerous cases of tubercle on the farm which 
escaped my attention, but if the truth of such a sugges- 
tion be admitted, it must force us to conclude that more 
than four cases should have so far developed as to 
present observable symptoms of the malady. In former 
years I have often noticed outbreaks of tuberculosis in 
young calves. When one calf was attacked several 
others were bound to follow suit at different intervals. 
The greater number of those which exhibited aggravated 
symptoms died, while occasionally a bad case recovered, 
after having spent a year or two of its life as a “ piner.” 
In such instances I do not mean to infer that the animal 
got rid of the disease, but merely to point out that it 
rallied so far as to admit of its becoming fit for the 
butcher. 

I have, moreover, observed that the advent of tuber- 
culosis in a herd of calves seldom identified itself with 
a calf which was born on the farm where it was being 
reared, but almost invariably commenced its operations 
on an animal which had been introduced from other 
quarters. In connection with this circumstance it must 
be remarked that far more of our calves died from 
tuberculosis in years gone by, when it was customary for 
Irish breeders to import sucking calves from Great 
Britain, than at the present time, when this country is 
dependent on its own produce for the maintenance of 
its herds. 

The major portion of the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission was grounded on experiences acquired 
in England. I dare say the deduced conclusions which 
tell us that a very large percentage of British live-stock 
is tuberculous is correct, but we should rebel against 
those conclusions being applied to Ireland. In so far as 
tuberculosis is concerned our live-stock is comparatively 
healthy, and while it is admitted that cases of the disease 
do present themselves, I am satisfied that they would be 
far fewer only for our former trading continually with 
Great Britain. 

My information on the transmissibility of tuberculosis 
from the lower animals to man is almost nil, as it is 
entirely comprised in a case where a herdman who was 
in charge of a highly infected herd of shorthorns for 
some years, contracted the disease. 

It is doubtful if the necessity for scheduling tubercu- 
losis under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act has 
yet arrived. Much could be done towards checking and 
stamping out the affection by a proper system of meat 
and dairy inspection, and veterinary surgeons engaged 
in those pursuits could perform the duties of their 
offices under the provisions of the Public Health Act, as 
efficiently as under those of any other statute. The 
promulgation of such a scheme would have the salutary 
effect of relieving medical officers of health of duties 
which their diploma no more intended them to perform, 
than does veterinary membership entail the practising of 
any branch of the medical art. 

I will not trouble you by referring to the question of 
compensation. It is scarcely a subject which calls for 

our intervention, which at the present time should appear 

superfluous, for the agriculturists and meat traders seem 

well fit to take care of their own interests. 


A debate followed, in which Messrs. Watson, Byrne, 
Martin, and Nolan joined. 
The proceedings then terminated. 
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VII. INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF VETER- | 8°S 


INARY SURGEONS IN BADEN-BADEN, 1899. 


In accordance with the resolution of the VI. Inter- 
national Congress of Veterinary Surgeons held at Berne, 
the VII. Congress will take place at Baden-Baden in the 
year 1899. The veterinary surgeons of Baden are en- 
trusted with the carrying-out of the arrangements. — 

In June, 1896, the undersigned cailed a preliminary 
meeting at Stuttgart which was attended by veterinary 
surgeons from various European countries. At this 
meeting a business committee was selected, to be presi- 
ded over by the undersigned. The Committee has re- 
ceived intimation from the Town Council of Baden that 
rooms for holding the meetings will be placed at the dis- 

posal of the Congress, and that various festivities and 
entertainments will be offered by the town. 

The Government of Baden will undertake to send 
invitations to foreign governments. 

The Chancellor of the Empire has granted M 10,000, 
£500), the Government of Baden M 2,000 (£100) for the 

ongress. 

e Congress will be held at Baden-Baden in the 
second week of August, 1899, and will last six days, be- 
ginning each morning at nine o'clock. 

The official languages will be German, English, and 
French. Means will be provided for the immediate 
translation of speeches and communications. 

For the work of the Congress the following subjects 
are geese for discussion :— 

(a) ecautionary measures against the spread of 
epidemic diseases in consequence of international trade in 
animals. 

(L) The prevention of tuberculosis amongst domestic 
animals and the use of the flesh and milk of animals 
suffering from this disease, and connected with this—the 
latest demand for an effectual meat inspection. 

(c) The prevention of foot-and-mouth disease. 

(d) The prevention of swine fever. 

(ce) The forwarding of veterinary science, especially by 
the erection of institutions for experiments in diseases 
and by forming chairs of comparative medicine in colleges 
for veterinary surgeons. 

(f) Conclusion of the work of the drawing up of a 
common nomenclature in veterinary medicine. 

ccording to a careful estimate which has been lai 

before the Government of Baden the costs will be sbeat 

26,000 marks. The anatomical section alone will require 

500 marks and all official notices and the reports of 
the transactions will appear in the three official 
languages. 

In view of these facts the subscription has been fixed 
at 12 marks. 

Those gentlemen who been become members and paid 
the subscription will receive copies of all publications 
even if they are unable to be present at the Congress ‘ 

In order tointerest as many as possible in the Con- 
gress the committee has resolved to suggest the forma- 
tion of snb-committees in all countries. The first 
business of these sub-committees would be to call the 
attention of veterinary surgeons, agriculturists, and 
breeders to the Congress to induce as many as possibl 
to become members and i re 

ers and to collect their subscriptions 

The sub-committees, after defraying expenses should 
forward the balance of collected monies, not late tha 
January 2nd, 1899, to the “ Rheinische Credit Bank min 
den. The bank will then book the 
= — of the Congress and furnish an account of 

It is important that the Business Commi 

ttee sho 
now by December Ist, 1898, how many pol ae 


from each country are likely to take part in the Con- 


Ss. 
We should be much gratified if you would give us your 
opinion as to formation of a sub-committee for Great 
Britain, and especially if you would give us the names 
of those who should be asked to take part in it. Should 
you consider the formation of a sub-committee impracti- 
cable and unadvisable, perhaps you would kindly suggest 
some other means of attracting a large attendance of 
your countrymen at the Congress, a8 perhaps through 
the mediation of the various veterinary and agricultural 
societies. We will also gladly give attention to any 
suggestion in reference to the business programme of the 
aes which you may wish to make. Finally, we 


should be greatly obliged 1f you could obtain the support 
of the veterinary and other interested papers for the 
Congress. 


he definite programme of the Congress will be 
siewien to you in good time. 

A local committee in Baden-Baden will undertake 
arrangements for securing lodgings. We are already 
enabled to inform those who intend to attend the Con- 
gress that they will be able to obtain board and lodging 
6 marks pro die, and we can assure you that the Con- 
gress will be most hospitably received by the beautiful 
town of Baden-Baden. 

ed Dr. Lyprtn, 


Si 
Chairman of the Business Committee. 


[Mr. Alex. C. Cope, of the Board of Agriculture, will 
be glad to answer any questions or receive names and 
subscriptions for transmission to Dr. Lydtin.] 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


CONGRESS OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


Paris, 1898. 


The fourth Congress of Tuberculosis was held in 
Paris from July 27th to August 3rd, under the 
presidency of Professor Nocard, of Alfort. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The PrestpENT began by a graceful allusion to his 
predecessor, the late Professor Verneuil, to whom he 
was due the unexpected success of these Congresses, and 
the powerful movement of opinion to which they 

ven rise in the medical world and among the public at 
arge. He went on to say that for the fourth time 10 
ten years medical men and veterinarians were assem 
together to study in commun the manifold and import. 
ant problems connected with the question of tuberculosis 
Of t ese there was none more important, or the solution 
of which was more urgent, than that of prophylaxis 
When Koch published his discovery of the bacillus of 
tuberculosis it seemed reasonable to hope that a meabs 
of neutralising its effects would shortly be found. 
all sides efforts were made to discover means of destroy: 
ing the bacillus or of neutralising its effects within the 
organism, but all these efforts had been in vain. 
bacillus of Koch is one of the most resistent of the 
micro-organisms known, and in proportion as we have 
learnt to know it better, there appears to be less ae 
pect of finding an agent, chemical or other, capable 
destroying it in the organism or of preventing its evoll 
tion without causing grave damage to the organisi 
itself. It is certain that there are great differences " 
virulence among different types of Koch’s bacillus, °° 
that bacillus does not produce immunity au. 
itself, and it was soon necessary to renounce all hope ® 


preventive vaccination by the inoculation of attenua 
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virus. The employment of soluble products of the 
bacillus in the treatment of bacillary lesions some time 
ago gave the test hope, speedily followed by the 
most painful disillusion. Subcutaneous, intraperitoneal 
or intravenous injections of serums from refractory 
animals have given no better results. Further, it is now 
known that not one of our domestic animals is refractor 
to tuberculosis in the absolute sense of the term. Anti- 
toxic serum has also proved a failure ; it has sometimes 
been antitoxic in its effect, but never anti-microbic, hav- 
ing no power to check the growth of the bacillus or its 
progressively destructive action. The x rays have also 
proved useless. In short, “the conquering remedy ” has 
still to be found, but it must not be inferred that tuber- 
culosis is incurable. On the contrary, it has been shown 
by Brouardel and Grancher that it is the most curable of 
deuile diseases provided it be treated in the very early 
stage. The greatest hope, however, for the future, lies in 
rophylaxis. Although the rules of prophylaxis were 
aid down in 1889 by the Permanent Committee of the 
‘Congress, and although efforts have been made since 
then by the Academy of Medicine, the Council of Hy- 
giene, the Society of Public Medicine, the League against 
Tuberculosis, and the (Euvre des Enfants Tuberculeux 
to enlighten the public as to the means of precaution, 
the results so far have been insignificant. Nevertheless, 
public opinion is beginning to be aroused to the danger 
of infection, and it is the duty of the medical profession 
to continue preaching in season and out of season that 
tuberculosis is preventable, arising in the immense 
majority of cases from contagion which can easily be 
guarded against. Nocard did not expect that all medical 
men would agree with this, but he expressed the con- 
viction that it was as true of human tuberculosis as it 
undoubtedly was of that of animals. As regards bovine 
tuberculosis the question has been finally settled ; it has 
been certaintly demonstrated that the isolation of dis- 
eased animals is sufficient at once to check the spread of 
thedisease. This isolation is easy to carry out, thanks 
to tuberculin, which enables one to make with marvel- 
lous precision the diagnosis of the disease even when it 
‘does not manifest itself by any external symptom, and 
when it consists solely in recent very limited lesions. 
It has been established that contagion is the only cause 
of bovine tuberculosis really to be dreaded, the part 
layed by heredity being practically negligible. It is no 
onger denied that the immense majority of tuberculous 
cows bring forth calves which are healthy at the moment 
of their birth, and which will remain so if care be taken 
to separate them from the mothers immediately after 
birth, and to feed them with boiled mitk. By these 
simple means the most infected cowhouses can be 
definitely freed from the disease. Nocard cited in proof 
of his statements the example of Denmark, which he 
hoped would be imitated elsewhere. He admitted that 
it would be rash to conclude absolutely that all this held 
good of human tuberculosis, but he insisted that the 
more the question was studied the greater was found to 


be the part attributable to contagion in the dissemina- 
tion of the disease. 


THE PROGRESS MADE SINCE THE LAST CONGRESS. 


L. H. Perrr, the General Secretary, who spoke next, 
recalled the fact that at the previous’ Cangaen certain 
resolutions had been passed which had been forwarded 

the Ministers of the Interior, of Agriculture, of 
th mmerce, and of Public Instruction. A resolution to 
> effect that tuberculosis should be included in the list 

ntagious diseases the notification of which is com- 
a reat has so far remained a dead letter, and will 
ow ably continue to do so for some time, inasmuch as 
the . report recently presented by Professor Grancher to 

“hey cademy of Medicine, and approved by that body, 
1s pronounced to be inopportune. 

er resolution to the effect that the disinfection of 


all places in which tuberculous patients have lived 
should be made compulsory, has not yet been carried 
into effect officially, but it has become so general in Paris 
and other large towns of France that it would be inad- 
visable to ask for more in the meantime. In a further 
resolution the Public Assistance was called upon to 
separate consumptive patients from others in general 
hospitals, and to gather all tuberculous patients to- 
gether in hospitals, or, as a temporary measure till such 
institutions could be provided, in special wards. In 
furtherance of this resolution the Hospitals Board 
appointed a Committee of medical men and hospital 
managers to study the question thoroughly. The report 
of this Committee recommended the isolation of tuber- 
culous patients and the medical antisepsis of wards. 
Other resolutions passed by the previous Congress as to 
the inspection of meat, and the installation in public 
slaughterhouses of apparatus for the sterilisation of the 
meat of tuberculous animals, had moved the Minister of 
Agriculture to issue an order dated September 26th, 
1896, for the seizure and destruction, or the use only 
after sterilization of tuberculous meat, but these 
measures so far have not actually been carried out. 
Other resolutions urging that bovine animals imported 
from abroad should be subjected to the tuberculin test, 
and excluded from France if discovered to be unsound, 
have done good, but nothing has yet been done adminis- 
tratively for the repression of bovine tuberculosis in 
France itself. With regard to the supervision of cow- 
houses only a small number of municipalities, among 
which are Nice and Cannes, have so far done anything 
to ensure the elimination of tuberculous cows. Sum- 
ming up the work of the last five years in regard to the 
oer of tuberculosis in France, Petit said that 
ittle had been done by private initiative, and 
that effective measures had been taken only when 
the Government or the administration had shown the 
example. 


THE PROPHYLAXIS OF ANIMAL TUBERCULOSIS. 


Bane (Copenhagen) presented an important communi- 
cation on this subject. On his initiative, the Danish 
Government in 1893 passed an enactment enjoining 
owners to submit bovine animals to the tuberculin test 
and to isolate as completely as possible those which re- 
acted The State supplies the tuberculin, and pays the 
veterinarians. Sound animals are placed in quarters 
carefully disinfected, with special minute precautions for 
the prevention of the conveyance of infection by the 
attendants, etc. The test is repeated every year or even 
every six months, so that animals which have become 
infected may be weeded out as soon as possible The 
calves of tuberculous cows are removed from the mother, 
and after the second day fed with boiled milk or drawn 
from a healthy cow. Animals presenting clinical, signs 
of tuberculosis are not slaughtered ; they are kept in 
quarters reserved for animals which have reacted to 
tuberculin, but they must not be sold for any purpose 
except for slaughter, and the meat is subjected to veteri- 
nary inspection. By a new law dated March 28th, 1898, 
exception is made of cows affected with mammary tuber- 
culosis which must be slaughtered, the owner receiving 
from the State an indemnity varying from one-quarter 
to one-half the value of the meat. Animals which have 
reacted to tuberculin without showing clinical signs of 
tuberculosis can be sold for any purpose. Bang thinks 
it desirable that they should be marked in a special way, 
but there are commercial objections tu such a measure. 
He recommends that those who buy the animals should 
subject them tothe tuberculin test before putting them 
in an uncontaminated cowhouse. The new law also 
provides grants to owners wishing to have their cattle 
tested by tuberculin, provided they are prepared to iso- 


A | late animals proved to be infected. Cattle from abroad 


are placed in quarantine, and tested with tuberculin ; 
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animals which react are slaughtered. ‘ Milk and butter- 
milk from the dairies of the country, and intended for 
the nourishment of the animals must have been heated 
to 85° C. ; the same holds good with regard to milk and 
butter imported from abroad. Bang sums up by formu- 
the “ideal prophylactic measures” which should be 
adopted to bring about the entire disappearance of bovine 
tuberculosis : (1) The recognition of all animals affected 
with tuberculosis, and their compulsory notification, 
followed by the examination of all beasts which have 
been exposed to contagion. (2) Destruction of all 
animals sufficiently diseased to be able to transmit the 
affection. (3) Complete isolation of animals slightly 
affected. (4) Slaughter as soon as the disease develops 
itself. The carrying out of this programme, he admits, 
presents great difficulties, and even if it could bea plied, 
tuberculin is not an infallible indicator, and would allow 
some tuberculous beasts to remain among the sound. 
Even if it be assumed to be possible to weed out all 
tuberculous cattle and animals which have been exposed 
to contagion, a thing which would be possible only in a 
country where tuberculosis has been newly introduced, 
we should always have to reckon with the possibility of 
infection being transmitted from man to the cattle. We 
must therefore be content with bringing about a slow 
and gradual diminution of the disease. When the re- 
sources of a country do not allow of the payment of an 
indemnity for every beast presenting clinical signs of 
tuberculosis, every assistance should be given to owners 
to fight against the scourge for themselves. ) 


Kocn’s T R. 


Artorne, J. Courmont, and J. Nicnoxas, of Lyons, 
presented the results of an elaborate investigation of the 
therapeutic prcperties of Koch’s new tuberculin. They 
declared with regret that they were unable to confirm 
Koch’s statements in regard to the remedy on several 
essential points. This discrepancy they explained 
either by variation in the properties of the tuberculin or 
in the virulence of the tuberculosis or by a difference in 
the modus operandi ; with regard to the last point they 
think it regrettable that Koch has not been more ex- 
plicit as to his method of procedure. They sum up 
their results in the statement that both as a preventive 
and a curative agent in respect to experimental tubercu- 
losis T. R. has in their hands constantly failed. They 
agree with Koch that the new tuberculin does not cause 
much disturbance of the important vital functions in 
tuberculous animals ; nevertheless, without going so far 
as to say that is “ mobilises” the bacilli in the organism, 
they have observed that it seems to favour the extension 
of tuberculosis in the lymphatic glands. They conclude 
as follows : Koch’s new tuberculin is ineffectual against 
a tuberculosis before or after inoculation, 

Ithough freed from the pyrexia-causing toxicardiac and 
nauseating substances present in the original tuberculin 
it still contains a poison which slows the heart and 
favours the development of specific adenitis in the 
parts which it traverses in penetrating into the 
organism. 

LaNbouzy reported on the new tuberculin from the 
clinical side. From his experience of its effects in 6 
cases (3 men and 3 women), the only conclusion to which 
he could come was that, while it did not cause any mani- 
fest improvement either general or local, on the other 
hand it did not appear to have any injurious effect. He 
thinks that this statement may be taken to represent the 

general feeling of the few practitioners who in France 
have tried the new tuberculin on the human subject 
From a careful study of all the reports which have been 
published in Germany and in France, he is led to believe 
that the Saer of opinion at present is against T R 
Nevertheless he is inclined to say that of the various 
toxin-therapeutic procedures which have been employed 
in the treatment of tuberculosis, T R. is perhaps that 


dation. He has studied this ge since 1896. 


which has fallen least short of the promised effects, and 
it may be looked upon as a useful adjuvant in the treat- 
ment of sufferers from tuberculosis. 
Lecterc (Lyons) said that he had treated 8 cases with 
T R., 5, of pulmonary tuberculosis, and 3 of tuberculous 
disease of bone. The maximum dose injected in no case 
exceeded 3 mg., and was often considerably below that 
figure. He sums up by saying that T R. seems to have 
no curative effect whatever. It is less dangerous than 
the original tuberculin, but perhaps not altogether 
harmless. 
Vaquter (Villiers-sur-Marne) stated that he had tried 
T R. in 5 cases of children suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis in different stages. As long as a dose of 1 
mg. was not exceeded the injections were well borne; 
larger doses produced febrile reaction of some intensity. 
The pulmonary lesions seemed to be in no way affected 
by the treatment, where they became rapidly worse except 
in one case. 

QO. Benoit (Paris), who had studied the effects of the 
néw tuberculin both in animals and in the human sub- 
ject, urged that it should not be hastily condemned. It 

ad seemed to him that when used in cases in the early 
stage uncomplicated by secondary infections it had been 
distinctly of service and sometimes had even brought 
about cure. This was noted in cases of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis without fever in the first and second stages, in 
tuberculosis of bone and in cystitis and sarcocele of bacil- 
origin. 

OURHIAL (Algiers) had seen only ill effects from the 
use of the remedy, which in his hands often caused 
febrile attacks and exacerbations of the disease. The 
doses employed went up to 9 mg. 


ANOTHER NEW TUBERCULIN. 


J. Denys (Louvain) reported that for 18 months past 
a new tuberculin had been investigated in the oe 
teriological institute of Louvain, and had been found 
experimentally to possess preventive and curative pro- 
perties. Dogs were inoculated with tubercle, and some 
of them were afterwards treated with the tuberculin, the 
others being used as “controls.” Post-mortem examina- 
tions of these animals were made by Borden, with the 
following results : In the dogs which had been treated 
with the tuberculin the tubercles were larger but con 
tained relatively few bacilli and often none ; the granu- 
lations underwent a fibrous transformation ; there was 
no generalisation of the disease to the liver, spleen, of 
lungs, such as was noted in the “controls.” The use 

the remedy should be continued from six to twelve 
months or longer. In no single case did Denys observe 
either extension of the disease in the lung or develop- 
ment of new foci in distant parts. He 1s still enga 

in perfecting the method of preparing his tuberculin, and 
— a object has been accomplished he will publish 

e details. 


OXYTUBERCULIN. 


J. O. HiRSCHFELDER (San Francisco) presented a coll 
munication on the treatment of tuberculosis by oxy 
tuberculin. The idea of this treatment was given hil 
by the observation of Spencer Wells that tuberculous 
peritonitis is sometimes rapidly cured after an explora 
tory laparatomy. This effect, in Hirschfelder’s opinio®, 
is due to the oxidation of the tuberculous products °Y 
the action of the air ; hence he thinks it may be inferre 


that tuberculin may form an antitoxin for itself b, “4 
n 


first instance he employed Koch’s tuberculin ; DoW he 
prepares a specia! one of his own by cultivating the 
amarele bacillus in veal broth mixed with 4 per ra 
of glycerine, 1 per cent. of peptone, and 0°5 per cent. 

chloride of ; to dina solution of carborr 


ate of sodium is added in the proportion of 3 ¢.cl- el 
litre. Cultures made on this medium are extreme) 
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irulent, killin inea-pigs in less than three weeks. 
By sterilising hag by means of heat, and then filtering, 
tuberculin is obtained ; this is next oxidised by heating 
for 120 hours at 100 C., and adding to it every 12 hours 
100 c.cem. of oxygenated water, prepared in such a fashion 
that 1 volume of the solution can liberate 10 volumes of 
oxygen. After oxidation the product is slightly alka- 
linised with soda, and allowed to stand for some time. 
It can afterwards be preserved in tubes sealed after 
sterilisation by heat, or by adding to it 2 = cent. of 
boric acid, and 3 per cent. of glycerine. The product 
thus obtained has completely lost the reactive properties 
of tuberculin ; injected into animals, whether healthy or 
tuberculous, it causes no rise of temperature. 


SERUMTHERAPY IN PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS. 


MaRraGLiANo (Genoa) presented a report on the treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis by serumtherapy. The 
following is a summary of his conclusions : A period has 
now been reached in the history of medicine when it no 
longer seems rash to consider the possibility of using 
serumtherapy against tuberculosis. The presence of 
tuberculous antitoxins in the blood of animals into which 
the poison of tuberculosis has been injected is certain. 
The most active tuberculous toxins are those derived 
from watery extracts of Koch’s bacilli ; these are neutral- 
ised in animals by the antitoxin contained in the blood 
of animals which have received injections. The serum 
which contains the antitoxin is harmless for animals and 
for human beings. This serum can in certain conditions 
—— about a Testing clinical cure of human tubercu- 
Osis. 

Lanpouzy recalled the experiments of Kichet and 
Héricourt, who injected dog’s blood into the peritoneal 
cavity of rabbits inoculated with cultures of avian 
tuberculosis. The mortality in rabbits so treated was 17 
per cent., as against 55 per cent. in “controls.” After- 
wards Bertin and Picq, and subsequently Bernheim and 
Lépine used goat’s blood in human beings with some 
success. Bouchard showed that the blood serum has the 
same immunising and therapeutic properties as the 
whole blood. It was found, however, that neither the 
dog nor the goat which had been supposed to be im- 
mune in regard to tuberculosis was really so ; it was unly 
a question of degree. To make a true serumtherapy of 
tuberculosis possible it was necessary in the first place to 
find a means of preducing a truly anti-tuberculous 
serum ; for this purpose it was necessary to find a means 
of surely vaccinating animals against tuberculosis. 
Landouzy reviewed at length the efforts towards this 
end made by Maragliano, Behring, and others, conclu- 
ding by affirming that up to the present no anti-tuber- 
culin had yet shown itself constantly and adequately 
victorious either in man or in animals. As regards the 
Specific, treatment of tuberculosis, he said, we are still 
only in the period of hope. If a really effective serum- 
therapy were found to-morrow it would not take the 
Place of hygienic methods: the regulated “phago- 
therapy ” and “ aerotherapy ” by which the best cures are 
at present brought about. Whatever progress is made 
in serumtherapy, tuberculosis will always be more easily 
prevented than cured. Landouzy concluded with an 
eloquent peroration, in which he denounced the apathy 
of the authorities in France in regard to the repression 
of tuberculosis, absolutely nothing, he said, being done 
to check its spread except in the army. 


THE CLINICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AGGLUTINATION 
or Kocn’s Bactttus By HumMaN BLoop SERUM. 


S. ARLore and P. Courmonr reported that they had 
patanued the researches communicated by Arloing to 
® Montpellier Congress in 1898 and to the Académie 
he Médecine in May, 1898, on the agglutination of liquid 
fen cultures of Koch’s bacillus. ‘They em- 


to twelve days old, in glycerinated broth. The serum 
was mixed with the culture in the ‘proportions of 1 in 5 
to 1 in 20. In the tubes one could easily observe with 
the naked eye the production of the deposit of agglutin- 
ins and the clarification of the liquid in a time varyin 
from some hours to 24 hours. (1) In 26 phthisica 
patients with advanced lesions, reaction was positive in 
92 per cent., negative in 7 per cent. of cases. In two 
patients with cavities agglutination did not take place. 
(2) In 22 tuberculous subjects with lesions only slightly 
advanced (pleurisy, induration at the apex) reaction was 
positive in 95 per cent. It failed only in one case in 
which moreover the bacteriological examination did not 
confirm the clinical diagnosis. (3) In cases of surgical 
tuberculosis (adenitis, arthritis) reaction was always 
positive, but often rather feeble. (4) In non-tuberculous 
patients and in healthy persons the serum is generally 
non-agglutinative ; in some cases it is feebly, in still 
rarer Cases it is strongly, so. The authors believe that 
in,these cases latent tuberculosis may be present, as in- 
deed is often proved by post-mortem examination. They 
think that the disease may in future be detected by 
this test, and they refer to several cases which have come 
under their observation in which persons apparently 
non-tuberculous, in whom a positive reaction has 
occurred, have subsequently been proved to be tubercu- 
lous either clinically or post-mortem. 


THE CoNTAGION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


Ricocuon, of Champdeniers, gave an account of an 
epidemic of tuberculosis in a village which had been free 
from the disease for 15 years. consumptive patient 
went to stay there, and this was followed by the occur- 
rence of a series of 12 cases of grave tuberculosis.-- Brit. 
Medical Journal. 


POST-DIPHTHERITIC PARALYSIS. 


Dr. G. Stus Woopueap read a paper on this subject 
at the meeting of the British Medical Association. 

He began by quoting statistics from a large number of 
cases of diphtheria or suspected diphtheria in which a 
bacteriological examination had been made at the Con- 
joint Laboratories, with the object of showing the large 
proportion of cases in which paralytic phenomena om 
oped. The distribution of the primary paralysis was 
as follows. Out of 494 cases 185 were primary paralysis 
of the fauces, 197 of the oculo-motor muscles, 10 of other 
muscles, and 102 of pone paralytic heart failure. In 
regard to the time of onset important observations were 
made. Of the paralyses of the palate the great majority 
occurred between the fifth and fifteenth days ; none 
before the fourth. Of the oculo-motor paralyses the 
bulk occurred between the fourth and seventeenth days ; 
none before the fourth. Of the paralyses of other 
muscles about one half occurred between the tenth, and 
fourteenth days ; none earlier than the tenth. Of the 
cardiac paralyses the bulk occurred between the fifth 
and tenth days, and in a few instances as early as the 
second day. In each of these ay the onset of the 
paralytic symptoms might be delayed for many days. It 
was Obvious, oe cen that in the human subject the 
bulk of the paralyses occurred at a comparatively early 
date, and cardiac paralyses earliest of all. The fact that 
the heart might be might be affected so much earlier 
than the other muscles appeared to indicate that the 
rimary lesion probably occurred in the nerve cells. 
hese lesions were easily overlooked, because the changes 
were transient except in those cells which were com- 

letely degenerated. Sidney Martin, Meyer, and others 
Rad described segmental degeneration of the motor nerves, 
but in all probability such changes were of a Wallerian 
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later the nerves for which these cells acted as trophic 
centres showed secondary degenerative changes, and 
only then was the paralysis revealed. After experi- 
mental inoculations of guinea-pigs for the purpose of 
testing antitoxins, paralyses occurred more frequently 
than before, probably — to the larger duses of 
toxin and anti-toxin now employed. Madsen, who used 
the original method of testing—i.e., neutralising with 
one-tenth of an anti-toxin unit—found that most of the 
cases of — in guinea-pigs developed at the end of 
the third week. He pointed out that the paralysis, 
when it did occur, followed the local infiltration which 
resulted from the injection of an incompletely neutralised 
dose of toxin. It began in the posterior part of the trunk 
and in the hind limbs. Later the symptoms became 
more pronounced and the paralysis gradually extended 
forwards to involve the fore limbs also. The muscles of 
the head and neck were the last to beaffected. In spite 
of the extreme muscular weakness the animals were still 
very lively and continued to eat as long as there was food 
within each. Ehrlich, on the other hand, observed that 
the bulk of the paralyses in guinea-pigs appeared at the 
end of the second week, but his observations were made 
on animals in which the neutralising amount of serum 
was one unit. In thisconnection it was important to 
note that the diphtheritic poison was a highly complex 
body and appeared to include several substances possess- 
ing different properties : (a) a substance possessing lethal 
activity ; (+) a locally irritating body ; (c) albumoses 
which produced a marked reaction on the body tempera- 
ture ; and (d) a substance which had a special action on 
nerve-cells. Now, some of these substances combined 
with the antitoxin only after the lethal and locally acting 
toxins had been neutralised, and this was especially the 
case with the substance which produced paralysis. Hence 
the larger the total doses of toxin and antitoxin em- 
ployed the greater would be the risk of some of the 
paralysis-producing substance being left over. In other 
words there were more cases of paralysis when a theoreti- 
cally ten times lethal dose was neutralised by the corres- 
ponding amount of antitoxin than when unit doses were 
used, and still more cases of paralysis when 100 times 
the theoretically lethal dose was used. The author’s 
observations also showed that the amount and severity 
of the local swelling was no indication either of the 
probability of the occurrence of paralysis or of the 
rapidity of its onset. 

_Dr. Morr (London) congratulated Dr. Woodhead on 
his valuable contribution to-a subject of great interest 
and importance. He suggested that the diphtheria toxin 
acted in the first instance on the most vulnerable parts of 
the neuron—i.e., on the fine branching filaments of the 
dendronand on the terminations of the axis cylinder 

rocess. These parts were bathed in lymph and there- 

ore specially exposed to the action of irritants diffused 
throughout the body. He had examined cases of diph- 
theritic paralysis in man and had found degenerative 
changes in the heart without degeneration of the vagus 
nerve. He thought the early cardiac failure was due to 
the effect of stress. The weaker the heart became the 
faster it had to work and it would therefore more readily 
to = action toxin. 

rofessor BaGinsky (Berlin) said that he ha 

iphtheritic paralysis were less 

common than before. He 
the nervous system, including both nerve-cells an 
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as early as possible in order to reduce the number of 
cases of paralysis in diphtheria. 

Dr. GoopaLL (London) said that cases of post-diph- 
th2ritic paralysis were undoubtedly more common than 
before, because under the antitoxin treatment the 
patients either recovered or lived longer. The number 
of fatal cases, however, had greatly diminished. More- 
over, if antitoxin be given at a sufficiently early stage, 
the number of cases of paralysis would be lower instead 
of higher than before. In a number of cases of post- 
searlatinal diphtheria in the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board’s Hospital the proportion ef those affected by 
paralysis was considerably less than among the diph- 
theria cases admitted from outside in the same time. 
‘rhe former series of cases were under skilled observation 
from the beginning and in them the antitoxin treatment 
was commenced at an early stage. 

Dr. Sims WoopHEAD, in reply, said that he was now 
convinced that antitoxin by itself had no power of pro- 
ducing paralysis even in large doses. He believed that 
ie heart failed most readily and earliest because it was 
the organ which had least rest. He had advocated this 
cause in his article on Tetanus in Clifford Allbutt’s 
“System of Medicine.” Overwork and malnutrition 
were the great factors even in those paralyses which 
appeared later. The poison did its work, but it was only 
when muscle and nerve were called into functional 
activity that the full extent of the damage was revealed. 
The practical outcome of the whole discussion was that 
the antitoxin should be used early, before degenerative 
changes had occurred, and that a sufficient dose should be 
ee to neutralise not only the lethal action of the toxin 
also its local and its paralysis-producing 

ancet. 


THE BRIGHOUSE MEAT CASE. 


On Tuesday, August 9th, a case of considerable impor- 
tance, not only to the butchering fraternity, but to the 
general public, came on for hearing in the Civil Court at 
Leeds Assizes. The plaintiff was Mr. David Walshav, 
butcher, Brighouse, and he sued the Corporation of that 
town to recover judgment on an award given in his 
favour in an arbitration arising out of the seizure by 
defendants, through their medical officer, of a carcase 
meat that was found deposited on his premises. 
special jury was in attendance to hear the case. It was 
agreed, however, to dispense with their services, and to 
leave it to the decision of Mr. Justice Day. For the 
plaintiff Mr. Scott Fox, Q.C., with whom were Mr. 
Wangh and Mr. J. Walker, appeared, instructed by Mr. 
Jardine (from Mr. F. Walker's office), and defendants 
were represented by Mr. Tindal Atkinson, Q.C., Mr 
T. D. R. Wright, and Mr. E. G. Storey, instructed by 
Messrs. Storey and Willans. 

Mr. Scott Fox, in his opening, mentioned that the 
seizure of the carcase of meat was made on October | 
last year. This seizure took place under section 116 
the Public Health Act. It was made by the Medical 
Office, who submitted it to a justice, and by that justice 
it was condemned and ordered to be destroyed. After 
wards defendant was proceeded against before the West 
Riding magistrates at Halifax, as the owner of the mea 
fcr the alleged offence of having deposited the meat 00 
1s premises for the purpose of preparation for sale. 

r. ee Atkinson : And that it was not fit for 

of man. 

Mr. Scott-Fox : I quite agree. Continuing, he stated 
that, when the case came before the magistrates, It ~ 
dismissed for two or three reasons, but principally os 
cause the information did not disclose any offence. .”’ 
application was made to amend it. Then the questi 
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arose as to whether Mr. Walshaw, as the owner of the 
meat, was entitled to compensation under section 308 of 
the Public Health Act. 

His Lordship : For the unjust seizure of his meat. 

Mr. Scott Fox ; Not necessarily unjust. It may have 
been perfectly right in one sense. _ ; 

His Lordship : For the illegal seizure of his meat. 

Mr. Scott Fox : Not even so. It may not be unjust or 
illegal. There are some things authorised by the Act 
which would be illegal but for the existence of the Act, 
but which, if they cause damage, are subject to compensa- 
tion. Section 117 authorises the destruction of the 


meat. 

His Lordship: Although it is good and sweet. 

Mr. Scott Fox : No, my Lord, if it appears to the jus- 
tice that it is diseased, or unwholesome, or unfit for the 
food of man. Proceeding, the learned counsel pointed 
out that, to prevent an injustice being done to the owner 
of the meat, by a mistake being made by the medical 
officer or the justice before whom the meat was taken, 
section 308 of the Act provided that, where a person sus- 
tained any damage by reason of the exercise of these 

wers in relation to any matter in which he was not in 

efault, full compensation should be paid to him. The 
amount of this compensation, if the claim was over £20, 
was to be settled by arbitration. 

His Lordship: If the justice destroys what ought not 
to have been destroyed the value has to be paid of the 
meat destroyed ? , 

Mr. Scott Fox: Certainly. If, he said, clothing was 
destroyed in fever cases, compensation has always to be 

id, because the proceeding was for the public benefit. 

uspected meat was, in the same way, destroyed for the 
benefit of the public. The owner was not entitled to 
compensation if the meat seized and destroyed was 
unfit for the food of man. Here, however, the plaintiff 
was damaged by a mistake made for the supposed bene- 
fit of the public, and accordingly he was entitled to com- 
pensation. 

His Lordship asked the learned counsel if he contended 
that the meat was sound ? 

Mr. Scott Fox : Yes, my lord, and it was so found by 
the arbitrator. 

His Lordship: Then, neither the justices, nor the 
on officer, had the right to seize the meat if it was 
sound. 

Mr. Scott Fox was inclined to think that they had. 
Under Section 116, if the medical officer considered that 
the meat was unwholesome, he had the power to seize it, 
whether it was unwholesome or not. The justice, again, 
was bound to condemn it if he thought that it was un- 
wholesome. He might be mistaken, as in this case, yet 

€ was right in condemning it. 

His Lordship : He was right in going wrong ? 

Mr. Scott Fox: Well, my Lord, I think that, though 
he made a mistake, yet he had a right to condemn it. 

His Lordship : In one sense, everybody has a right to 
make mistakes. Most people make mistakes. 

Mr. Seott Fox : Many of us do, my Lord. 

= Lordship: But I do not think that is the right 
P Mr. Scott Fox stated that, without labouring the point 

urther, he desired to call his Lordship’s attention to that 
crntraction of the Act. If, in the exercise of the powers 
of the Act, the justice had condemned sound meat, he 

done it because he thought it to be unsound. The 

Pr nat at the subsequent arbitration, was found by the 
we trator to have been perfectly good at the time of the 
, lure. Accordingly he decided that, by reason of the 
r pes of the powers of the Act, the owner had sustain- 
amage to the amount of £7 10s. through the loss of 

fen enema. He also awarded him the expense of de- 
Ing the proceedings taken against him before the 
trates, amounting to £37, and £52 for the loss of 


business which he suffered consequent on the seizure, 
making a total of £96 10s. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson, for the defence, remarked that, 
if the action taken in regard to the meat seized was un- 
lawful, plaintiff had no remedy under section 308 of the 
Public Health Act. His only remedy would be by action. 
The learned counsel for the plaintiff had seen this difti- 
culty, because when his Lordship suggested the adjec- 
tives illegal and unjust, he moar not accept either of 
them. Mr. Scott Fox knew full well that, if he admitted 
the action taken was unjust or illegal, he was outside the 
four corners of the section, and that he would be unable 
to justify the arbitration under which the award sued 
upon was made. The medical officer seized, and the jus- 
tice before whom it was taken condemned, a carcase that 
was found by the arbitrator to be perfectly sound. No 
doubt, what was done was done innocently, in the bona 
Jide belief that the meat was bad. Seeing, however 
that it turned out to be otherwise, there was no lawfu 
execution of duty under the Act of Parliament. 

His Lordship : That is to say, arbitration only applies 
in a case of this description, if it is unwholesome, or 
stinking meat, that is seized. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson: If it is stinking meat, and 

roperly condemned, the answer would be, there is no 


amage. 

His Lordship: That is just what I want to get at. 
Where it is stinking meat, there is no damage obtainable 
by arbitration, and there is certainly none in law. Then 
what is the a where good meat is seized ? 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson : Oh, ample materials outside the 
question of stinking meat. There is the damage caused 
by making sewers over land. 

His Lordship: Well, confine yourself to stinking meat. 
We shall understand it better and follow it more easily. 
I want to know what class of case this compensation 
clause applies to. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson: I should think it exceedingly 
difficult for any person to claim compensation. 

His Lordship A sas think that a person was entitled 
to compensation where good meat was improperly 
seized. He could not, indeed, understand the Act being 
passed without such remedy being given. It would be a 
very great hardship on a small butcher if his only remedy 
was by an action at law. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson: Well, if it is honestly done, 
there may be nc action. If it is maliciously done, there 
may be an action. 

= Lordship: It seems to me there must be a 
remedy. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson stated that he had a more formid- 
able objection. The damage, under the Statute, must 
be damage caused by the exercise of some act. Here the 
medical officer, after seizing the carcase, took it before 
a justice, and he submitted that, from the moment he took 
it before the justice, he had no further concern with the 
matter. 

His Lordship: But he sets justice in motion. 
consequence of his action. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson continued that the justice had, 
independently altogether of the medical officer, to deter- 
mine whether, in his opinion, the carcase was sound or 
otherwise. 

His Lordship: If he had not brought it there the jus- 
tice could not have smelt it. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson urged that, admitting all that, 
the justice was not bound to condemn it. 

is Lordship : He does it judicously, as you say. It 
is brought to him to adjudicate upon. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson: Then the only way to get be- 
hind a judicial act is to show that it was put in force 
maliciously. 

His Lordship : I quite agree, in ordinary cases of com- 
mon Jaw it is so, but this is a proceeding under this 
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later the nerves for which these cells acted as trophic 
centres showed secondary degenerative changes, and 
only then was the paralysis revealed. After experi- 
mental inoculations of guinea-pigs for the purpose of 
testing antitoxins, paralyses occurred more frequently 
than before, probably owing to the larger doses of 
toxin and anti-toxin now employed. Madsen, who used 
the original method of testing—i.e., neutralising with 
one-tenth of an anti-toxin unit—found that most of the 
cases of paralysis in guinea-pigs developed at the end of 
the third week. He pointed out that the paralysis, 
when it did occur, followed the local infiltration which 
resulted from the injection of an incompletely neutralised 
dose of toxin. It began in the posterior part of the trunk 
and in the hind limbs. Later the symptoms became 
more pronounced and the paralysis gradually extended 
forwards to involve the fore limbs also. The muscles of 
the head and neck were the last to beaffected. In spite 
of the extreme muscular weakness the animals were still 
very lively and continued to eat as long as there was food 
within each. Ehrlich, on the other hand, observed that 
the bulk of the paralyses in guinea-pigs appeared at the 
end of the second week, but his observations were made 
on animals in which the neutralising amount of serum 
was one unit. In thisconnection it was important to 
note that the diphtheritic poison was a highly complex 
body and appeared to include several substances possess- 
ing different properties : («) a substance possessing lethal 
activity ; (6) a locally irritating body ; (c) albumoses 
which produced a marked reaction on the body tempera- 
ture ; and (d) a substance which had a special action on 
nerve-cells. Now, some of these substances combined 
with the antitoxin only after the lethal and locally acting 
toxins had been neutralised, and this was especially the 
case with the substance which produced paralysis. Hence 
the larger the total doses of toxin and antitoxin em- 
ployed the greater would be the risk of some of the 
paralysis-producing substance being left over. In other 
words there were more cases of paralysis when a theoreti- 
cally ten times lethal dose was neutralised by the corres- 
ponding amount of antitoxin than when unit doses were 
used, and still more cases of paralysis when 100 times 
the theoretically lethal dose was used. The author’s 
observations also showed that the amount and severity 
of the local swelling was no indication either of the 
probability of the occurrence of paralysis or of the 
rapidity of its onset. 

_Dr. Morr (London) congratulated Dr. Woodhead on 
his valuable contribution to.a subject of great interest 
and importance. He suggested that the diphtheria toxin 
acted in the first instance on the most vulnerable parts of 
the neuron—i.e., on the fine branching filaments of the 
dendronand on the terminations of the axis cylinder | 
——. _ These parts were bathed in lymph and there- 

ore specially exposed to the action of irritants diffused 
throughout the body. He had examined cases of diph- 
theritic paralysis in man and had found degenerative 
changes in the heart without degeneration of the vagus 
nerve. He thought the early cardiac failure was due to 

aster i o work and it would therefore mc i 
to action ‘Berk toxin. 

rofessor BAGINsky (Berlin) said that he 
by his own observation to believe that ane pred 
diphtheritic paralysis were less common than before. He 
had found vanced degenerative changes in all arts of 
the nervous system, including both nerve-cells and nerve- 
fibres. The muscular tissue of the heart and diaphragm 
showed also extreme degeneration. He thought that 
cerebral embolism was the most common cause of post- 
diphtheritic hemiplegia and said that such cases Paes 
not be included among the true diphtheritic paralyses. 


He thought that antitoxin treatment should be practised 


as early as possible in order to reduce the number of 
cases of paralysis in diphtheria. 

Dr. GoopALL (London) said that cases of post-diph- 
theritic paralysis were undoubtedly more common than 
before, because under the antitoxin treatment the 
patients either recovered or lived longer. The number 
of fatal cases, however, had greatly diminished. More- 
over, if antitoxin be given at a sufficiently early stage, 
the number of cases of paralysis would be lower instead 
of higher than before. In a number of cases of post- 
scarlatinal diphtheria in the Metropolitan Pret woe 
Board’s Hospital the proportion of thane affected by 
paralysis was considerably less than among the diph- 
theria cases admitted from outside in the same time. 
Yhe former series of cases were under skilled observation 
from the beginning and in them the antitoxin treatment 
was commenced at an early stage. 

Dr. Stms WoopHEAD, in reply, said that he was now 
convinced that antitoxin by itself had no power of pro- 
ducing paralysis even in large doses. He believed that 
phe heart failed most readily and earliest because it was 
the organ which had least rest. He had advocated this 
cause in his article on Tetanus in Clifford Allbutt’s 
“System of Medicine.” Overwork and malnutrition 
were the great factors even in those paralyses which 
appeared later. The poison did its work, but it was only 
when muscle and nerve were called into functional 
activity that the full extent of the damage was revealed. 
The practical outcome of the whole discussion was that 
the antitoxin should be used early, before degenerative 
changes had occurred, and that a sufficient dose should be 
given to neutralise not only the lethal action of the toxin 
rae also its local and its paralysis-producing action.—TZhe 

ancet. 


THE BRIGHOUSE MEAT CASE. 


On Tuesday, August 9th, a case of considerable impor- 
tance, not only to the butchering fraternity, but to the 
general public, came on for hearing in the Civil Court at 
Leeds Assizes. The plaintiff was Mr. David Walshav, 
butcher, Brighouse, and he sued the Corporation of that 
town to recover judgment on an award given in his 
favour in an arbitration arising out of the seizure by 
defendants, through their medical officer, of a carcase 
meat that was found deposited on his premises. 
special jury was in attendance to hear the case. It was 
agreed, however, to dispense with their services, and to 
leave it to the decision of Mr. Justice Day. For the 
plaintiff Mr. Scott Fox, Q.C., with whom were Mr. 
Waugh and Mr. J. Walker, appeared, instructed by Mr. 
Jardine (from Mr. F. Walker’s office), and defendants 
were represented by Mr. Tindal Atkinson, Q.C., Mr. 
T. D. R. Wright, and Mr. E. G. Storey, instructed by 
Messrs. Storey and Willans. 

Mr. Scott Fox, in his opening, mentioned that the 
seizure of the carcase of meat was made on October 19t 
last year. This seizure took place under section 116 
the Public Health Act. It was made by the Medica 
Office, who submitted it to a justice, and by that justice 
it was condemned and ordered tu be destroyed. After- 
wards defendant was proceeded against before the Wes 
Riding magistrates at Halifax, as the owner of the meat 
fcr the alleged offence of having deposited the meat 0 
his premises for the purpose of preparation for sale. 

r. Tindal Atkinson : And that it was not fit for the 
food of man. 

Mr. Scott-Fox : I quite agree.’ Continuing, he stated 
that, when the case came before the magistrates, It ~ 
dismissed for two or three reasons, but principally 
cause the information did not disclose any offence. 
application was made to amend it. Then the questi 
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arose as to whether Mr. Walshaw, as the owner of the 
meat, was entitled to compensation under section 308 of 
the Public Health Act. ; ‘ 

His Lordship : For the unjust seizure of his meat. 

Mr. Scott Fox : Not necessarily unjust. It may have 
been perfectly right in one sense. _ : 

His Lordship : For the illegal seizure of his meat. 

Mr. Scott Fox : Not even so. It may not be unjust or 
illegal. There are some things authorised by the Act 
which would be illegal but for the existence of the Act, 
but which, if they cause damage, are subject to compensa- 
tion. Section 117 authorises the destruction of the 
meat. 

His Lordship: Although it is good and sweet. 

Mr. Scott Fox : No, my Lord, if it appears to the jus- 
tice that it is diseased, or unwholesome, or untit for the 
food of man. Proceeding, the learned counsel pointed 
out that, to prevent an injustice being done to the owner 
of the meat, by a mistake being made by the medical 
officer or the justice before whom the meat was taken, 
section 308 of the Act provided that, where a person sus- 
tained any damage by reason of the exercise of these 
ewe in relation to any matter in which he was not in 


fault, full compensation should be paid to him. The | 
amount of this compensation, if the claim was over £20, | 


was to be settled by arbitration. 

His Lordship: If the justice destroys what ought not 
to have been destroyed the value has to be paid of the 
meat destroyed ? 

Mr. Scott Fox: Certainly. If, he said, clothing was 
destroyed in fever cases, compensation has always to be 

id, because the proceeding was for the public benefit. 

uspected meat was, in the same way, destroyed for the 
benefit of the public. The owner was not entitled to 
compensation if the meat seized and destroyed was 
unfit for the food of man. Here, however, the plaintiff 
was damaged by a mistake made for the supposed bene- 
fit of the public, and accordingly he was entitled to com- 
pensation. 

His Lordship asked the learned counsel if he contended 
that the meat was sound ? 

Mr. Scott Fox: Yes, my lord, and it was so found by 
the arbitrator. 

His —e: Then, neither the justices, nor the 
eat officer, had the right to seize the meat if it was 
sound. 

Mr. Scott Fox was inclined to think that they had. 
Under Section 116, if the medical officer considered that 
the meat was unwholesome, he had the power to seize it, 
whether it was unwholesome or not. The justice, again, 
was bound to condemn it if he thought that it was un- 
wholesome. He might be mistaken, as in this case, yet 

€ was right in condemning it. 

His Lordship : He was right in going wrong ? 

Mr. Scott Fox: Well, my Lord, I think that, though 
he made a mistake, yet he had a right to condemn it. 

His Lordship : In one sense, everybody has a right to 
make mistakes. Most people make mistakes. 

Mr. Scott Fox : Many of us do, my Lord. 


thine Lordship: But I do not think that is the right 
Mr. Scott Fox stated that, without labouring the point 
urther, he desired to call his Lordship’s attention to that 
eunstruction of the Act. If, in the exercise of the powers 
of the Act, the justice had condemned sound meat, he 
ad done it because he thought it to be unsound. The : 
aa at the subsequent arbitration, was found by the 
- trator to have been perfectly good at the time of the 
ae Accordingly he decided that, by reason of the 
ed je of the powers of the Act, the owner had sustain- 
amage to the amount of £7 10s. through the loss of 
head mare He also awarded him the expense of de- 
Ing the proceedings taken against him before the 
Magistrates, amounting to £37, and £52 for the loss of 


business which he suffered consequent on the seizure, 
making a total of £96 10s. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson, for the defence, remarked that, 
if the action taken in regard to the meat seized was un- 
lawful, plaintiff had no remedy under section 308 of the 
Public Health Act. His only remedy would be by action. 
The learned counsel for the plaintiff had seen this diffi- 
culty, because when his —— suggested the adjec- 
tives illegal and unjust, he would not accept either of 
them. Mr. Scott Fox knew full well that, if he admitted 
the action taken was unjust or illegal, he was outside the 
four corners of the section, and that he would be unable 
to justify the arbitration under which the award sued 
upon was made. The medical officer seized, and the jus- 
tice before whom it was taken condemned, a carcase that 
was found by the arbitrator to be perfectly sound. No 
doubt, what was done was done innocently, in the bona 
Jide belief that the meat was bad. Seeing, however, 
that it turned out to be otherwise, there was no lawful 
execution of duty under the Act of Parliament. 

His Lordship : That is to say, arbitration only applies 
in a case of this description, if it is unwholesome, or 
stinking meat, that is seized. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson: If it is stinking meat, and 
sng condemned, the answer would be, there is no 

amage. 

His Lordship: That is just what I want to get at. 
Where it is stinking meat, there is no damage obtainable 
by arbitration, and there is certainly none in law. Then 
what is the protection where good meat is seized ? 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson : Oh, ample materials outside the 
question of stinking meat. There is the damage caused 
by making sewers over land. 

His Lordship: Well, confine yourself to stinking meat. 
We shall understand it better and follow it more easily. 
I want to know what class of case this compensation 
clause applies to. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson: I should think it exceedingly 
difficult for any person to claim compensation. 

His Lordship should think that a person was entitled 
to compensation where good meat was improperly 
seized. He could not, indeed, understand the Act being 
passed without such remedy being given. It would bea 
very great hardship on a small butcher if his only remedy 
was by an action at law. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson: Well, if it is honestly done, 
there may be nc action. If it is maliciously done, there 
may be an action. 

His Lordship: It seems to me there must be a 
remedy. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson stated that he had a more formid- 
able objection. The damage, under the Statute, must 
be damage caused by the exercise of some act. Here the 
medical officer, after seizing the carcase, took it before 
a justice, and he submitted that, from the moment he took 
it before the justice, he had no further concern with the 
matter. 

His Lordship: But he sets justice in motion. 
consequence of his action. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson continued that the justice had, 
independently altogether of the medical officer, to deter- 
mine whether, in his opinion, the carcase was sound or 
otherwise. 

His Lordship: If he had not brought it there the jus- 
tice could not have smelt it. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson urged that, admitting all that, 
the justice was not bound to condemn it. 

is Lordship : He does it judicously, as you say. It 
is brought to him to adjudicate upon. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson: Then the only way to get be- 
hind a judicial act is toshow that it was put in force 
maliciously. 

His Lordship : I quite agree, in ordinary cases of com- 
mon Jaw it is so, but this is a proceeding under this 


It is in 


statute. 
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Mr. Tindal Atkinson denied that any damage had 
been done by the act of the local authority. The medical 
officer po te the meat, and took it before a justice, who, 
after hearing evidence, decided that it was unfit for 
human food. Plaintiff had been damaged, not by the 
seizure of the meat, and the taking of it before a justice, 
but by the destruction of the carcase at the instance of 
the justice. The powers exercised by the Corporation, 
through their medical officer, was limited to the seizure 
of the meat and the carrying of it before a justice. To 
carry their responsibility beyond that point would be to 
make them responsible for a judicial mistake on the 

rt of a justice who was appointed, not by them, but 

y the statute, as being a special functionary entrusted 

with this particular duty. This was his point with re- 
gard to the destruction of the carcase. Another point he 
wished to raise in the action was to all intents and pur- 
poses a claim for malicious prosecution. That was a 
twisting and turning of section 308 of the Public 
Health Act for a purpose that was never intended by the 
legislature. It was never intended to give a person who 
had been unsuccessfully prosecuted, on perfectly justifi- 
able grounds, a claim for enormous consequential 
damages because of such unsuccessful prosecution. The 
adoption of any such view would involve every local 
authority throughout the kingdom in consequential 
damages in every single case they prosecuted without 
effect, however well founded and reasonable the grounds 
might have have been on which the prosecution was 
founded, and put them beyond the pale that applied to 
ordinary individuals, namely, that they could protect 
themselves when they were unsuccessfully prosecuted if 
they showed that they had reasonable and probable 
ground for such prosecution. These were his preliminary 
objections. He now came to something more substantial. 
After the meat was condemned by the one justice, Mr. 
Walshaw was summoned before magistrates at Halifax, 
and there, before the merits of the case were gone into 
at all, objection was taken by Mr. Walshaw’s counsel 
that the summons disclosed no offence, inasmuch as the 
words “exposed for sale” did not appear on the face 
of the summons. On that the magistrates dismissed 
the case. That, obviously, was not a judicial decision 
on the merits. 

His Lordship: Well, what am I todoon that? I cannot 
review the award here. 

_Mr. Tindal Atkinson : No, my lord, but the arbitrator 
did what he had no right to do at all. Therefore, I am 
entitled, in an action on theaward, to take objection to 
the award. He has come to the conclusion that it was a 
perfectly fit and proper carcase to cut into meat and be 
consumed, 

His Lordship: Well, he finds it so. 

Mr. Tindall Atkinson submitted that he had no power 
to do so. The arbitrator’s function he contended, was 
limited entirely to the amount of damage. There had 
never been a decision, except the decision of the one 
justice, as to whether the meat was fit for food or not. 

His Lordship pointed out that, when brought before 
the magistrates at Halifax, the summons which had been 
taken out against Mr. Walshaw was dismissed. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson: On the successful technical 

is : Technical it was very effective 
and when the summons was dismi ; 
behind. that. ismissed you cannot. go 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson : But he has to be damaged, by 
reason of the exercise of powers under the Act, in rela- 
tion to any matters he is not in default. 

His Lordship: You must prove that in the usual way 
I cannot allow you to do it in this court. If you can 
point out any defect in the award that makes it’ invalid 
~—- but that doesn’t make it invalid at all. , 

going into the question whether 


Mr. Walshaw was in default or not owing to the technical 
objection that was there raised. In upholding that ob- 
jection, the magistrates were clearly wrong, because the 
section did not require that meat should A exposed for 
sale. He maintained that even now he was entitled to 
call upon Mr. Scott Fox to prove that his client was not 
in default. Prima facie, he was, because the justice 
condemned the carcase. | 

His Lordship: The original justice, no doubt, but by 
the magistrates it was not condemned. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson : They have not gone into the 
a ge They could not decide whether he was in de- 
ault. 

His Lordship: They dismissed the summons. They 
dismissed the whole proceeding. 

Mr. Scott Fox interposed that, during the arbitration 
proceedings, the Corporation called evidence for two 
days, and tried all they could to prove that Mr. Walshaw 
was a guilty man. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson, replying to the Judge, stated 
that, when the abitration was proposed, the Corporation 
objected to it. When, however, it was instituted, they 
were bound to protect themselves. The arbitrator refused 
to state a case on the question of his jurisdiction. 

His Lordship declined any argument as to whether 
the meat seized was good or bad, stating that what he 
had read on the notes, he was satisfied that it was gone 
into on both sides before the arbitrator. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson asked that he might be granted a 
case on the point. 

His Lordship, proceeding to give judgment, held that 
a person was entitled to compensation who had meat 
unjustly taken. As to the objection that compensation 
should not be given to a man who was in default, the 
plaintiff had not been shown to be in default, and there- 
fore it must be taken that he was not in default. The 
arbitrator who had gone into the matter moreover dis- 
tinctly found that the meat was good. Judgment will be 
given for the award sued upon. He gave this decision 
with confidence. Leave, however, would be given to the 
Corporation to carry the case elsewhere, if they desired 
todo so. He had had sufficient experience to know 
that, when one was most confident, he was very often 
most wrong. 

Judgment was then given for plaintiff for £96 10s, 
together with the costs of the arbitration, as well as 
the present action. 

Notice of appeal has been given.—-Halifax Evening 
Courier. 


THE ROTTERDAM HORSE MYSTERY. 

It is not impossible, unless the preset disgraceful 
state of affairs as regards lame and worn-out _ horses 
altered by legislative enactment, that a dead horse 
become as rare a sight in England as a dead doaky. 
Vulgar superstition accounts for the disappearance, oy 
and bones, of poor Neddy when he at length, and for the 
last time, shuffles off his shabby old harness, by theh 
| thesis that Old Nick has a claim on all the family 10 
employment in his own warm domain when they ate" 
longer of earthly use, and dispatches his invisible agents 
to fetch them accordingly. The same ignorant he 
does not attach to the dead horse. Everybody is aware 
that the carcase becomes food for pussy, while the hide 
is converted into leather, the tail and mane into stu 
for cushions, the bones into manure to enrich the elds 
All the same, the time may come when the harmless 
necessary cat will have to be provided with some othe 
kind of meat, and when, unless it be imported, 
hide will be unknown to the British tanner. id 

The reason is found in the curious fact that a0 ° 
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realises two or three hundred per cent. more in Holland 
than the London knacker can afford to give for it. How 
the difference in value arises is a secret yet to be dis- 
covered, but it is undeniable that a thriving and an in- 
creasing trade centres in it ; and it would seem that few 
vessels leave our docks for Rotterdam that do not include 
in their cargo a number of horses, so worn out or crippled 
that to pretend that they are intended for work after 
they have enjoyed the benefit of a short sea-voyage is 
too monstrous a joke for even a horse-dealer to indulge 
in. And the worst of it is that although our magis- 
trates may impose fines on the delinquent taken red- 
handed, p Bo are powerless to put a stop to the barbar- 
ous traffic. 

This was aptly instanced in a case that came berore 
Mr. Dickinson, at Thames Police Court, on Saturday 9th 
ult. Being vigilantly on duty the previous day, [nspec- 
tor Rogers, of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, saw a man, named Walter Milton, described 
as a stableman, and who stated that he was in the em 

loyment of a horse-dealer named Hyde, conveying a 
coe animal in a “ float,” or horse-box, to the docks for 
shipment to Rotterdam. He stopped the vehicle while 
the accused was driving in the Millwall Dock Road, and 
examined the horse it contained. He found that it was 
terribly lame, and in his = it was great cruelty 
to convey it in that fashion. Witness questioned 
Milton, who said that, as agent for Mr. Hyde, he pur- 
chased the animal that morning from a man who 
lived at Stepney, and that it was on its way for ship- 
ment to Rotterdam. 

Mr. Farrow, veterinary surgeon, de that he was 
called to examine the horse in question, and found it 
very lame and in great pain. Its malady was incurable, 
and therefore it should be slaughtered without delay. 
Even the vibration of the “ float” added considerably 
to its suffering. He was given to understand that it was 
intended to send it to Holland. 

Mr. Dickinson : Can they not export dead horses ? 

Mr. Farrow : It would not pay them if they could. On 
arriving at their destination after the voyage they are all 
examined to see that none are suffering from contagious 

wench but no attention is paid to the pain a horse may 

enduring. F 

Defendant: We send hundreds of these horses to 
Holland, and every care is taken of them. They are 
generally slaughtered within eight days of landing. 

Inspector Rogers : They would get no more than about 
30s for such an animal here, and there it would probably 
realise as much as ten or twelve guineas. 

Defendant : Yes, if a horse’s carcase weighed about 


The Magistrate, after leaving the bench to view the 


} suffering horse, pare of the defendant if he was will- 


ing that it should be killed. The unhesitating reply was 
at he was not willing. 
r. Dickinson remarked that he was sorry to say he 
me ae power to order it. He wished he had. It was 
~ tedly cruelty to move the animal, and he quite 
— ts that it was conveyed in the float so that it 
rer escape notice. He should inflict a fine of £3, with 
. Ils. 6d. costs, the alternative being one month’s im- 
Prisonment.— Daily Telegraph. 


The FitzWygram Prizes. 


 upetition for the prizes given by General Sir 
Bart., M.P., for students in the 
asfollows : i colleges of Great Britain, have resulted 
MRGVS Irst prize, value £50, Mr. W. Jowett, 
Edinbur *” a graduate from the New Veterinary College, 
MRC VS Second prize, value £30, Mr. T. Wolsey, 

:' 5» from the Royal Veterinary College, London. 


The third prize was not awarded. 


PICTOU CATTLE DISEASE. 


By J. G. Apami, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Professor of 
Pathology, McGill University, Montreal. 


It is needless for me here to enter into a discussion of 
the various theories which haye been adduced to ex- 
plain the causation of cirrhosis of the liver. I need only 
say that the experience of a large number of investiga- 
tors who for weeks and months have inoculated or 
treated animals with various alcohols have shown that 
alcohol itself induces at most the fatty liver with, it may 
be, a very slight amount of fibroid change in the portal 
areas and that not a single observer has been able by 
this means to produce anything at all resembling the ex- 
treme deposit of fibrous tissue which we meet with in the 
hobnailed liver. 

On behalf of the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada [ spent the summers of 1894 and 1895 in Nova 
| Scotia investigating a very remarkable disease affectin 
the cattle in a limited area of the country—the so-call 
“ Pictou” cattle disease—of which the main lesion is a 
singularly extensive cirrhosis of the liver. The disease 
is only found in a district spreading along the northern 
coast of the peninsula, in a tract of country about forty 
miles long by from five to twelve miles broad. There 
apparently it has been noticed for some forty years, now 
at one end of this area, now at the other. The disease 
would seem to be very chronic and not to affect all the 
cattle upon the farm simultaneously, but unless due 
precautions are taken in the course of three or four 
years most of the cattle will one after the other be 
affected. It would seem further that the disease does 
not spread directly from animal to animal, for there ap- 
pears to be no special incidence of the cases following 
05 the long winter sojourn of the animals in the byres, 
which, with rare exception, are miserably dark and ill- 
ventilated, the attempt being made to keep these as 
warm as possible in consequence of the severity of the 
winter. One or two cases are on record in which the 
disease has broken out in a neighbourhood after the 
body of a cow affected with the disease has been washed 
down by one of the streams and stranded upon farm 
lands. The gradual extension of the disease from farm 
to farm through any given district seems to be largel 
brought about by the fact that each farm has at the bac 
of it a belt of woodland in which the cattle roam during 
the summer. These belts are badly fenced off from 
each other and if an animal is affected it attempts to 
wander off into the woodland and there die in a remote 
corner. Thus unless precautions are taken the car- 
casses of these animals remain uninterred and appear 
to act as centres of infection. Under the present 
Government regulations notification is given of every 
suspicious animal, and the Government inspector if 
satisfied that it is a case of the disease immediately 
destroys the beast and burns the carcase, or has it buried 
in quicklime. By this means the number of animals 
affected is steadily being reduced, so that within the last 
few years the number of cases occurring annually has 
sunk from 150 to under 30. As for the symptoms of the 
disease the first which is to be noticed is that the milk 
acquires a peculiar bitter taste and has a distinctly acrid 
odour upon boiling. Within a few days the animal be- 
comes dry, it is weak and listless, the coat stares, the 
limbs are dragged, the bowels are loose, the abdomen 
is a little swollen, the eyes are staring, and the con- 
junctive are subicteriod. The weakness deepens and 
the animal dies apparently in a condition of complete 
exhaustion. In some few cases death is preceded by a 
period of intense excitement, almost maniacal in charac- 
ter, the animal rushing about charging at obstacles and 


then falling into a condition of paresis followed rapidly 
by death. I killed and made post-mortem examinations 
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upon some 30 animals during the two years, and found 
as Dr. Osler and Dr. Wyatt Johnston previously deter- 
mined, that the main lesions are an extreme condition of 
generalised cirrhosis, not only peri rtal but pericellular, 
the organ being somewhat enlarged and havinga smooth 
or more rarely a finely granular surface. There is evi- 
dently an abundant production of thin bile, for with 
scarce an exception the gall-bladder was found to be 
very fulland the faces oa stained. The periportal and 
abdominal lymph glands in general are large and succu- 
lent, there is a moderate amount of ascites, the fluid be- 
ing particularly clear and limpid, and together with this 
there is a rather remarkable condition of gelatinous 
cedema of the mesenteries and intestinal walls. A fur- 
ther constant lesion is the presence of numerous follicu- 
lar ulcers in the fourth or true stomach. These, save in 
the very acute cases, are found in a cicatrised condition 
giving strongly the impression that the earliest lesions of 
the case are gastric and are followed by the infection of 
the abdominal lymphatic system and the portal area. 
The spleen is not markedly enlarged. From all the 
animals which I killed I was more fortunate than my 
redecessors in gaining a characteristic micro-organism. 
his may have been due to the fact that I employed 

a somewhat different method of making my cultures. 
Instead of taking the media and inoculating on the spot 
I employed a series of sterilised glass pipettes in which I 
collected relatively large amounts of the juices of the 
various organs, ascitic fluid, blood, &c., and then when 
back in my temporary laboratory, either upon that or 
the following day, I inoculated my media. By this 
means, constantly from the lymph of the abdominal 
glands and from the liver juice and more rarely from 
other organs and fluids, I obtained in each case growths 
of a characteristic micro-organism, small and polymor- 
phous, at times appearing as a diplococcus, at other 
times as a cng A bacillus or diplobacillus. This by its 
polymorphous character gave me a considerable amount 
of trouble until I found that employing the same broth or 


ing great pain. The temperature of the mare was 103 
degrees. The sling was not of a proper type, and with 
regard to most of the wounds there was nothing to pre- 
vent the material of the sling rubbing them. Defendant 
contended that the animal, which belonged to Mr. Hay- 
ward, of Week, Moretonhampstead, was recovering. 
Witness My es that the mare had no feeling in one 
of her legs, but the defendant said he would soon show 
there was feeling, and pricked her witha pin. ‘The mare 
then made dreadful contortions, aned, and almost 
screamed. <4 oper the mare had an injured shoulder, 
a sling would be proper. 

Mr. G. P. Short, M.R.C.V.S., of Torquay, said the 
wounds were caused by coming into contact with por- 
tions of the sacking. In his opinion the mare was suffer- 
ing intensely. Cross-examined: The sacking should 
have been interlined with felting, the wounds when they 
appeared should have been dressed, and the fir poles 

rrying the sling should have been much smaller. By 

e Bench: The mare could rest the weight of her body 
on the sling or on her legs. 

Mr. Bennett, M.R.C.V.S., Paignton, gave corrobora- 
tive evidence, and this closed the case for the prosecu- 
tion. 

Mr. Hutchings, in addressing the Bench, contended 
that it was impossible to have a horse in a sling without 
contracting sores, and that, although they might entail 


suffering, they were not, inasmuch as they were the out- 

come of treatment for a severe and much more painful 

injury, indicative of cruelty within the meaning of the 
ct. 

On behalf of the defendant, Mr. A. Dunning, of Gid- 
leigh, farmer, deposed that he took the mare to Mr. 
Endicott’s to be broken in. While at Mr. Endicott’s in 
| May the mare sustained an injured leg, and was treated 
Mr. Sanders, sen. Through lying down the animal 
| contracted sores, and Mr. Sanders, jun., the defendant, 
who subsequently took over the treatment of the mare, 
| put her in a sling. 


agar tube at the end of twenty-four hours I obtained the | Mr. J. P. Heath, M.R.C.V.S., Exeter, who saw the 
one form, and at the end of forty-eight hours the other, | mare on July 13th, said he had used slings similar to the 
while also the depth of the stain employed altered the | one in question with great success. It was impossible in 
appearance. Further study showed me that this micro- | hot weather to prevent a horse which was slung like the 
organism was in reality a short bacillus with polar stain- | mare in this case having sores of the kind described. 
ing, in this resembling to some extent the micro-organ- He considered the treatment had been proper. He 
isms of hemorrhagic septicemia in the lover animals, | advised, however, that even if the mare recovered from 
but unlike them possessing a slight capsule. I was able , the injury to the leg she would still have a stiff limb, 
to grow this upon all the ordinary media Of the labora- and the mare was accordingly shot. Cross-examined : 
tory. Into the characters of this micro-organism [ will | There were no raw wounds on the mare; simply chafing 
not here further enter, beyond stating that [ found it; The Bench, after a long private deliberation, fin 
pathogenic for rabbits, guinea-pigs and mice, rabbits , defendant 40s and costs, and allowed the advocate’s fee. 
dying in from 15 to 25 days and guinea-pigs in from 30 
this disease, the ascites without jaundice, the gastric and | i ; 
intestinal and the condition of the liver led | ate 
the between the at Wonford on Tuesday, August 16th, is of serious 
that present in portal moment to those entrusted with the care, professionally 
: ancet. _or otherwise, of horses. 'There was no evidence 
—— == of intentional cruelty, and this is a point which strikes 
one as being curious. Intent has generally been under 
stood hitherto to be an important element in dealing 
| with offences, and if it is to be ignored the area 
rather an unpleasant one to contemplate. The veterin 
Divisional Mare rey ee heard before the Wonford , Surgeon may or may not have boon wrong in using 
Willian Fred de * evonshire, on Tuesday, when | kind of sling he did, but errors of judgment do not -~ 
anders, aveterinarysurgeon of More- , Stitute crime. they did, how many of us wou 
tontampstead, was summoned by the R.S.P.C.A. for ill. | safe? There is scarcely a surgeon ot physician 
might not, under such conditions, be hauled up before 
ing the groans of the mar d t e spot by hear- | the Justices. According to his judgment the veter 
aie des eaman ., and he discovered it to Surgeon did the best he could, apparently, for 
caused it was alle d, by h ot wounds about the body, |@nimal, and as there was not the slightest sugeest 
Inspector Wathing RSPCA of the sling. of intentional cruelty the conviction seems ™ 
§ condition, and apparently suffer- | 


CHARGE OF CRUELTY AT EXETER. 
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NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 
MEETING, LEEDS. 


ExuIsITION OF DRUGS AND INSTRUMENTS, TOWN 
Leeps, 11TH AND 12TH. 


Wyley’s, Limited, Coventry, had a display of veterin- 
pharmaceutical preparations, which included cresep- 
tol, anew disinfectant, and miscible in water ; tincture of 
opium, standardised ; liquor hydrarg et sodii iodidi, an 
alterative for skin diseases; some fine specimens of 
wdered opium, digitalis, duraplastic-eoated horse 
Falls ; soluble medicated veterinary suppositories as sug- 
gested by Mr. Frank Somers, M.R.C.V.S. ; green blister 
gelatine-coated dog pills, and various other things, the 
whole forming a very nice show of advanced 
pharmacy. 


C. J. Hewlett and Son, London, had a very handsome 
stall containing several of their well-known specialities 
of old and of recent introduction. Parophynxia, a 
remedy for colic with impaction; they also showed a 
new solution concentrated (1 to 15) of the red cinchona 
bark, commended as an antiperiodic and tonic in febrile 
diseases, combined with nitric ether or acetate of 
ammonia it forms a very useful fever draught. They 
also showed some specimens of chlorodyne, pink, 
white, and brown ; ol. canthar fort, a liquid blister, also 
their special blister ointment ; petrolatine, a neutral, 
odourless, tasteless ; colourless vaseline oil. A very fine 
specimen of aloes Barb. aseptic tape, cord and silk ; pearl 
coated dog pills ; flexible gelatine capsules of turpentine 
with male fern, first suggested by Mr. William Shipley, 
Junr., F.R.C.V.S., as tenifuge for dogs. This firm had 
also a good display of some useful surgical instruments, 
conspicuous amongst which was a set of parturition 
Instruments invented by Mr. Parlane Walker. 
M.R.C.V.S., Halifax,—a practical and complete set of 
parturition instruments. We also noticed a very useful 
companion for the veterinary surgeon, the “ Unique” 

ket case, first suggested by Mr. Joseph Abson, 

-R.C.V.S., it contains a double-bladed knife, Syme’s 
abscess knife, useful strong probe, scissors, needles fitted 
in chamois leather and stitched to the case so that the 
operator has his needles always with him. They are all 
in strong pig skin leather case and fits in the pocket 
without being bulky. They also showed new syringe 
for injecting the iodide svlution for milk fever, as sug- 
gested by Schmidt; aseptic hypodermic syringe for 
Allman’s nasal insufflator ; 
R.C. Thompson’s docking machine for colts ; hypodermic 
syringe with pellets of morphine, atropine, physostig- 


= ta cocaine, etc., the whole forming a most attractive 


Arnold & Sons, London, had, as usual, a very numer- 
ous display of their instruments, many of recent intro- 
— including Dean’s new aspirator and injector for 
eatment of bog-spavin Haslum’s aseptic hypodermic 
a in nickel-plated case and fitted with asbestos 
oe as now used by the War Office. Their “ Reliance” 

tator with improved spring and adjustable plate, a 
ray made instrument used and commended by 
veterinary surgeons. They also showed 
ome cases In nickel, tooth rasps, bistouries, hypo- 
lormain cases, and various other instruments, the whole 
handsome collection, and were displayed 
Yiaite y that drew much attention from the numerous 

ts to the museum, each instrument having all 


ences and excellent workmanship peculiar to this 


B. Kuhn, St. Mary-at-Hill, London. This firm had a 
nice collection of their new chemicals such as iodoforme- 
gen, an odourless preparation of iodoform with albumen. 

tis a light yellowish powder, soluble in water, and 
capable of sterilisation at 100. It is three times less in 
weight than iodoform and is therefore more economical. 
It is used as an antiseptic dusting powder for wounds 
and tends to ——— healthy granulations, and being 
free from smell will go a long way towards replacing 
iodoform. We also noticed their new preparation tannal- 
bin, a new intestinal astringent recommended for the 
treatment of diarrhoea in horses and cattle. It was first 
noticed by veterinary surgeon Fieneger Kothen, who 
successfully employed it in treating a valuable heavy 
bred: Belgian horse, suffering from chronic intestinal 
catarrb, with violent purging when the slightest work 
was attempted. Dr. Bengues’ anestile in cylinders, 
titted with coarse spray for producing local anesthesia 
in horses, was much noticed. Anestile is a compound of 
ethyl and methyl chloride, and is now much used by 
dentists and surgeons for painless operations. It is 
likewise applied for relief of pain in sciatica and rheu- 
matism. They also showed several preparations of their 
antiseptic chinosol, such as powder, tablets, sheep dip 
powder, and chinosol soap. This drug has of late come 
into use as a popular antiseptic dressing for surgical 
ar It is non-irritant, non-toxic, and free from 
smell. 


Willows, Francis, Butler and Thompson, London, had 
a nice display of many of their veterinary specialities, 
such as Burgess’s plaster bandages for weak tendons, 
tenaline, the new tenifuge for horses and dogs, Augean 
fluid, and Augean dog soap, Hoof ointment, and mer- 
curial charges, mallein and tuberculin, chlorodyne, pearl 
coated dog pills; eucalyptine, a fluid dog soap possessing a 
large percentage of the eucalyptus ol bismuth oxylo- 
dide, flava, a substitute for iodoform, etc., ete. 


C. H. Huish, London, showed a good collection of 
surgical instruments. His mouth gag for horses attracted 
much notice. He also had a good selection of tooth 
rasps, pocket cases, tooth chisels, and several useful 
instruments of interest to the profession. 


Personal. 


Mr. Jarvis,* one of the Govt. V.S., who did splendid 
work in fighting the Rinderpest, is in town to-day en 
route for the Old Country vid the East route. He has 
completed his term with the Colonial Government, and 
goes home owing to domestic reasons. Mr. Jarvis is one 
of those adaptable men who are respected and admired 
by both English and Dutch farmers. He did his duty in 
every respect, and made every man “toe the line” who 
had official relations with him. He has learned to love 
the Colony and its people ; and we would fain keep 
such men among us, but the stern call of duty takes him 
Home.—TZhe East London Daily Dispatch, (5. Africa.) 


* (Son of Mr. J. E. Jarvis, of Kensington. | 


OBITUARY. 


Peter Hampton, M.R.C.V.S., Hill Rd., Arbroath, N.B. 
1851. Edin. Jan., 1883. 
Mr. Hampton’s death took place at his residence, 
on Monday morning, at the age of 75. In early life he 
followed the trade of a blacksmith, but he studied 
veterinary science and obtained the Certificate of the 
H. and A.S. He retired from practice some nine years 
ago, and for some time past had not been in good health. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“ V.M.A. MEETINGS AND ABSENTEES. 
Sir 


The expression of regret so common at all, or nearly 
all, V.M.A. meetings, that so féw members are present 
to hear a good paper, may be tempered by the remem- 
brance of the fact that there is a greater audience, say of 
a thousand, who weekly look forward to reading with 
pleasure and profit the essays and speeches so well 
reported in The Record. In the monthlies they are 
more or less out of date. 

The speakers who express themselves so strongly on 
the absence of members who would find “some excuse 
to be from home if meetings were held at their own 
homes,” might console themselves with the thought that 
there is a great army of silent ones, like the writer, who 
have never got beyond paying a subscription, or put ina 
single attendance in something like twenty years. There 
are so many reasons why only a favored few can attend, 

we are most of us poor, we cannot afford to spend a 
“thick un” away from home and lose another by our 
absence froma “one-hoss” practice But we do read 
on Sunday mornings, and keep up our interest in the 
profession in this way. But for reports in The Veterc- 
nary Record many of us would long since have shrunk 
into our own little microcosm, to gradually shrivel in 
mind and manners. You fellows in the thick of all that 
is interesting, “heroes in the strife” so to speak, seem 
to forget that the bulk of us when once qualified go into 

harness, and our work occupies all our time and most of 
our thoughts, and we aie dull dogs only of necessity and 

not of choice. 

Such papers as that by the “venerable chairman,” of 
Carlisle, and the discussion (in which Professor Davis 
looms so large) are read and enjoyed by hundreds of 
practitioners and it is quite a mistake to lament a small 
audience—it 1s a large one, owing to the existence of a 
weekly — which gives such good reports and for 
which I, for one, am very thankful, and believe, nay 
know, that Iam voicing the majority of my fellow prac- 
titioners in giving thanks to the editor who must often 
find it a great burden among his other manifold duties.— 

A ComMoN oR GARDEN VET. 


“A QUESTION OF CHARGE.” 
ir, 

For giving w Board of Agriculture certificate 7e sound- 
ness of dog brought back from the Continent, jI always 
charge 10s. 6d. Iam never told this is excessive. Yet 
a friend of mine charges 3s. 6d. What an anomaly! I 
ask what can the public think of us when we take upon 
ourselves such responsibility for this latter fee? We 
have many in the profession who bemoan. their fate as 
veterinary surgeons, and not a few who express their dis- 
gust in lengthy articles; but do not opportunities 
oftimes present themselves whereby they might increase 
their incomes? It is obvious we must have a standard 
charge, and that a good one. Dogs are luxuries, and 
people who take their dogs to the continent and bring 
them back again can afford to pay. 

“ OPPORTUNIST.” 


MILK FEV 
Dear Sir, 


_ Has it ever been noticed that should, by inadve 
in drenching a cow suffering from milk Fc ity 
the fluid go down the trachea into the lun , Setting up 
pneumonia, the animal rapidly recovers from milk fever 
although she may die from the pneumonia. ; 
Here is a line which might be followed up. 
Yours 


CONTAGIOUS ECTHYMA OR CONTAGIOUS 
PUSTULAR DERMATITIS. 
Sir, 


There is at present a very contagious pustular eruption 
affecting horses, mostly thoroughbreds, and I regret to 
say I did not recognise the contagious nature of my first 
cases. On looking up the subject of skin di I 
failed to find the above described. ¥ 

Prof. Walley in an article on per Variola, published 
in The Journal of Comparative Pathology anc ra- 
peutics for September, 1890, describes it as being liable 
to be confounded with the latter. An article in The 
Record from the pen of one experienced in the di 
would be welcome to country practitioners. 
Ws. T. D. B. 


(The details are insufficient to enable us to be sure of the 
iagnosis, but a disease is described under the title of 
‘*Sycosis Equi” in Vol. 2, page 90, of he Veterinary 
Record.—Eb.} 


GERMAN MEDICAL AND VETERINARY 
TERMS—A SUGGESTION. 
ear Sir, 


In thanking you for your most kind and _ flattering 
review of the first part of my translation of Friedberger 
and Fréhner’s “ Pathologie,” I may point out that the 

reat obstacle to the reading of German scientitic books 
a Englishmen, is the fact that German scientific writers 
(contrary to the practice of French savants) delight to 
use a language of their own, many of the words of which 
cannot be found in _~ dictionary. Hence, no matter 
how great a student’s literary knowledge of German may 
be, he may be incapable of understanding many of the 
terms and expressions contained in, say, the k upon 
which Ihave been working. To clear away this diffi 
culty for veterinary students I propose, with your kind 
assistance, to ask those of your sedis who are interest- 
ed in the subject, to help in compiling a German— 
English medical and veterinary Dictionary, which, t 
save space, might act as a supplement to Treves and 
Lang’s “German—English Medical Dictionary” ; by this 
I mean that no words would be given that could be 
found in Treves and Lang’s book. 

As I am going abroad in a few days, I nasa, T regret 
to say, do any executive work in such a much n 
compilation, but I'll be glad to send a collection of use 


ful words.— Yours very HH F.R.C.VS. 
. H. Hayes, F.R.C.V. 


CANKER IN THE FOOT. A 
Dear Sir, } 


Having successfully treated a case of canker which had ‘ 
been lame for some long time, I am anxious to further 
try the treatment. I do not feel justified in publishing 
the mode of treatment at present, having had but one 
horse with the disease treated by it, but if anyP™¢ 
titioner has a case and will communicate with mé, m tio 
shall be happy to offer him my suggestions, only asking 


for a record of the treatment, ete. b- 
_ When I have a sutficient number I will then Pp" 
lish the results.— Yours sincerely, 
Cuas. Rosé, AV.D. 
Coolraine House, Limerick. ae 


Communications, Books, AND Papers RECEIVED :—Messt® 
A. T. Hutton, W.M. Scott, J,D. Allman, W.T.D. Broat, 
J.D. Pottie, W. R, Davis, W. F. Barret, E. J. Thorbur. 

Report of the Bombay Vety. College. Jteport of the 
logical Institute, 1897 (Cape), The Agricultural Jral. ( ~ 
The American Vety. Review. Cattle Tuberculosis, The 
Sessions; The East London Daily Dispatch (8. Africa) ; 


Scottish Farmer ; The Devon Evening Express. 
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